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UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1961 


1. Air Conditioned Classrooms 4. Educational, Cultural, and Recreational Facilities 
2. Distinguished Guest Lecturers Found Only In A Metropolitan Area 
: : 5. Complete Library, Museum and Other Research 
3. Extensive Curriculum PRacilities 
FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 


June 19 to July 22 July 24 to August 26 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in Professional Education, Music Education, Social Sciences, 
Natural Sciences and the Humanities 


WORKSHOPS 
Elementary Education Audio-Visual Aids Psychological Foundations 
Secondary Education Guidance In Education 
Pre-School Education Improving Instruction Television in Education 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
Problems of Metropolitan Areas 
The Newspaper in the Classroom in A Free Society 
Education of Acoustically Handicapped Children 
Education of Mentally Handicapped Children 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

June 19 to August 26 June 19 to July 22 
Late Afternoon, Saturday and Workshops in Music Education for all students, plus 
Evening Classes courses leading to the Master of Music Education Degree 


For Additional Information, Write 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE, LOUISVILLE 8, KENTUCKY 




















This classroom-tested illustration 
from the Moon article appears in 
color in the 1961 World Book. 
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in 300 “classroom laboratories” 


World Book’s suitability for student use is no more by 
chance than a scientific equation. The completely up-to- 
date World Book Encyclopedia is the product of continu- 
ing research—not in the field of modern education alone, 
but with students themselves. In selected classrooms across 
the nation, innovations and advances in visual aids are 
exposed, tested, and revised so that students everywhere 
—of every age—may have the rewarding experience of read- 
ing and retaining accurate facts, interestingly presented in 
the exclusive World Book way. 


One dramatic example from the 1961 World Book Ency- 
clopedia is the new visual series on the Moon. It is, indeed, 
a combination of the latest scientific information and the 
most thoroughly-tested technique of visual presentation. 
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Look into today’s World Book and see how the exploration 
of science can be an exciting adventure for your students. 


NEW UNIT ON ASTRONOMY! Write to the nearest office for a free copy of our new 
teacher service unit in color, ‘Astronomy —World Book Introduces the Universe.” 


F. B. Connolly George Smith 
916 — 918 Commonwealth 1720 West End Bldg. 
Fourth & Broadway Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Mrs. Drucile McGlothlin 
738 McCallie Ave. 
Chattanooga 3, Tenn. 


Miss Thelma Garst 
2600 Poplar, Rm. 219 
Memphis 12, Tenn. 
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26 GLORIOUS DAYS 

OF CAREFREE TRAVEL= 

A “CLASSROOM YOU'LL 
CNEVER. FORGET 






















OVERNIGHT STOPS TOUR PRICE $630 INCLUDES 


(Go Now - Pay Later Plan available) PAY LATER 


Aug. 6 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
" 
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7 TOPEKA, KAN. All overnight accommodations (Twin beds) : 

" 8 DENVER, COLO. All bus transportation and tolls Visit Hawgiliin its unspoiled tropical 

"9 DENVER, COLO. Round trip jet transportation to Hawaii <4 ; 

" 10 ROCK SPRINGS, wyo. All transfers and baggage tips splendor;with its magnificent, nat- 

“ 11 SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH Sickness and accident insurance vral wonders. Mere words and 

" 12 RENO, NEVADA Optional activity in and around Denver pictures» have never been able to 

" 13 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Visit Mormon Temple Square 

“ 14 HONOLULU, HAWAI Lecture tour of San Francisco capture the 16: haautyinl this 

"15 " MT. TANTALUS Hawaii Activity: tslarid Paradise.” 

" 16 * PEARL HARBOR Trip to Mt. Tantalus I 

« 17 ” FREE DAY Pearl Harbor Cruise . ( 

" 18 * KOKO HEAD Koko Head Crater Tour 

» 19 4 CIRCLE ISLAND Around the Island of Oahu t MAIL THIS COUPON 

- 20 “ FREE DAY Free time to relax and enjoy Hawaii 3 8 

" 21 LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Tour of Los Angeles including Disneyland | on . rete oe op cee ) 

" 22 LOS ANGELES, CALIF. and Knott's Berry Farm ' Spaeeenens GF Sreee eapey | 

" 23 LAS VEGAS, NEVADA Visit to Gay Las Vegas ‘ Morehead State College ' : 

" 24 GRAND CANYON, ARIZ. Lecture tour of Hoover Dam : Morehead, Kentucky 1 

" 25 GRAND CANYON, ARIZ. Full day in Grand Canyon 4 Please send informative brochure Oo ! i 

" 26 ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. Guided tour of Santa Fe, New Mexico i | ‘ 

" 27 AMARILLO, TEXAS 1 Please send financial plan information [] ! 

" 28 OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, \ ' 

~ 29 LITTLE ROCK, fae: YOU CAN TEACH IT BETTER— NAME 
. . 

" 31  MOREHEAD, KENTUCKY IF YOU HAVE SEEN IT! | ADDRESS ! 
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Random Thoughts 


Teaching is the most difficult of all 
arts and the profoundest of all sciences. 
In its absolute perfection it would in- 
volve a complete knowledge of the 
whole being to be taught, and of the 
precise manner in which every possible 


application would affect it. 


—Horace Mann 


If you want to be miserable, think 
much about yourself, about what you 
like, what you want, what respect peo- 
ple ought to pay you, and what people 


think of you. 


—Kingsley 


Every man goes down to the grave 
carrying in his clutched hands only 


that which he has given away. 


—Rousseau 





Directory 
of 


Advertisers 


Arizona Teacher Placement Agency 

Audio Visual Research 

Baltimore Teachers Agency 

Cincinnati, University of 

Clinton Teachers Agency. 

Eastern Kentucky State College 

Educators Investment Finance Corp. 

Educators Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Field Enterprises Education Corp. 

Frontier Press Distributing Co. 

Government Employees Store 

Hamilton Management Co. 

Harlow Publishing Corp. 

Ivy Corporation 

Kentucky Bankers Association 

Kentucky, University of 

Lippincott, J. B., Co. 

Louisville, University of 

Mason Candies, Inc. 

Melmont Publishers 

Middle Atlantic Teachers Agency 

Mississippi Agricultural & Industrial 
Board 

Morehead State College 

Nationwide Insurance Co. 

O & W Gift Tie 

Oswego, N.Y., State University 

Peabody College for Teachers 

Phoenix Estates 

Silver Burdett Co. 

Spencer Press 

Teacher Placement Service 

Teachers Personnel Service 

Vanderbilt University 

Washington National Insurance Co. 

Washington Teachers Agency 

Western Kentucky State College 

Wrigley, Wm. Jr., Co ' 
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Speech Improvements 





Through Fun Situations 


These two types of joyous activity which help solve 
speech problems even before child is aware he has a problem are 
culled from speech teacher Roberta M. Buchanan's article in the 
Journal of Florida Education Association. 


Games that have as primary ob- 
jective the improvement of indi- 
vidual speech sounds also include 
training in coordination, relaxa- 
tion, and controlled emotional re- 
lease. For “10 Little Indians” game: 


Class sits cross-legged in circle 
around chief (teacher) who leads 
their activity by beating her 
drum. (Might explain this was an 
early method of communication.) 
One beat prepares them for action. 
Then, as each Indian’s number is 
called, he jumps up into position. 
Number can be duplicated. 


Group rotates in war dance move- 
ment around chief according to 
tempo of drum beat, adding voice 
on voice till 10th Indian joins in. 






This gradual increase in volume 
ends in war whoop. Indians rotate 
in war dance movement once 
more around chief to illustrate 
increase in tempo. 
Starting again in unison, (10 little, 
9 little, 8 little Indians etc.) each 
as number is called sits down in 
original cross-legged position and 
stops speaking. Chief ends game 
by softly beating her drum. 
From first grade through high 
school, creative dramatics is a 
means of speech training. By 
roup participation, child can 
fo orget fear and submerge self into 
the whole experience. And the 
business of play production can 
be creative outlet for boys who 
like to build, paint, experiment 
with lights, sound, color. And for 
girls to design costumes, 
, and do make-up. 






After a busy day 


with a big date coming up 
or just staying home, the 
lively flavor and smooth chewing 
aii of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
help give you a quick ‘‘pickup."’ 











TEACHERS WANTED 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 South Si 


Clinton, lowa 





Supplement Your Income 
This Pleasant Dignified Way 


Many teachers throughout the nation are 
earning substantial part-time incomes 


Hamilton, founded in 1931, sponsors 
mutual fund gp plan with rode 
of over $200,000,000 

We are expanding our sales organization 
in Kentucky and have a few openings for 
who wish to supplement their 











NEA CONVENTION 
June 25-30, 1961 
Atlantic City 








income | in a dignified manner. No sales 
experience necessary, but you should 
have sales ability, and sincerely enjoy 
helping people plan for the future. 


For an appointment to discuss this op- 
portent, phone or write, Mr. Glenn 

Rose, Hamilton Management —. 
Suite 230, Sheraton Hotel, Louisville 2, 
Ky. Phone 584-6456. 
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CALENDAR 


April 4-7: American Industrial Arts 
Association, annual convention, St. 
Louis. 


April 4-8: Council for Exceptional 
Children, annual convention, Detroit. 


April 5-7: Kentucky Education As- 
sociation, annual convention, Louis- 
ville. 


April 5-8: National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, 39th annual 
meeting, Chicago. 


April 11-15: National Art Educa- 
tion Association, national meeting, 
Miami Beach. 


April 20-22: National Conference 
of Music Educators, Southern Division 
meeting, Asheville, N. C. 


April 24-28: Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, national conven- 
tion, Miami Beach. 


May 4-6: National Association of 
School Boards, annual convention, 
Philadelphia. 


June 14-18: American Driver Edu- 
cation Association, annual conference, 
Miami Beach. 


June 18-22: National Association 
of Student Councils, annual confer- 
ence, Oklahoma City. 


June 25-30: National Education As- 
sociation and Departments, annual 
convention, Atlantic City. 


August 6-9, KEA Leadership Con- 
ference, Murray. 


4 


RECOGNIZE YOUR 


KEA LEADERSHIP 


Board of Directors 


Harry 


te COVER 


Murray 
Past-President 


April is traditionally the “Conven- 
tion Issue” of the Kentucky School 
Journal, This year is no exception. 

The cover of this issue is based on 
the same design as the cover of the 





* B. program you receive when you regis- 
Russellville ter for the convention. It was original- 
3rd District ly designed by Miss Mary Walker 


Barnard, an art teacher in Southern 
Junior High School, Louisville, and 
adapted for use on the cover of this 
magazine by staff artist William J. 





Clark. 
me The combination of a rocket and 
x... KEA is symbolical, in that the future 
UCEA welfare of Kentucky will be deter- 


mined largely by the uses made of 
rocket power and by the leadership 
demonstrated by the organized profes- 
sion in the state. 

Each time the organized profession 





he > gathers in Louisville for its annual 
Elizabethtown convention, the members rededicate 
4th District 


themselves to working to provide the 
children and youth of Kentucky with 
better educational opportunities. They 
also have the opportunity to refuel 
their spirits with the vitality needed to 
accomplish their purposes. 





~ ee So, come to Louisville on April 5-7 

r . . . 

Morehead with the conviction that the cold war 
GEA of the sixties will be won in the class- 


rooms and that we of the organized 
profession will see that this happens. 
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What is Our Responsibility ? 





peaking 


Last January we expressed the viewpoint that 
“quality teaching” was our “main responsibility.” To 
paraphrase a widely-circulated advertising statement, 
“In schools a good education is our most important 
product.” 

Since then we have received many indications 
that “dedicated” and “thinking” members of the 
teaching profession subscribe to this viewpoint. At 
the same time, we have received other evidence that 
this is what the general public thinks is most im- 
portant, too. 

There have been, on the other hand, some adverse 
reactions to this editorial on the importance of doing 
a “quality” job of teaching. Some critics of public 
education and of the organized profession have in- 
dicated that they felt this was all “window dressing,” 
and that we in the teaching profession were only 
interested in more money for salaries. 

This attitude raises certain questions with which 
we might well be concerned. 

Are we so dedicated to seeking improved salaries 
that we have lost sight of the need for seeking im- 
proved performance? Is this the “image” of the 
organized teaching profession carried in the minds 
of the general public? Is it the “image” we have of 
ourselves? 

If the answers to these questions are “yes,” then it 
is time we gave some serious thought to a revision 
of our overall purpose as an organization, and to 
changing the basis upon which that “image” has been 
developed. 

It is true that we have been concerned with im- 
proving the economic status of teachers. And, we 
have made some definite strides forward in the past 
few years in this respect, There is nothing wrong 
with such a concern; it is one of the accepted char- 
acteristics of a profession. 

However, concern with improvement of economic 
status is only one of the characteristics of a profes- 
sion. There are several others which are of equal im- 
portance in giving a group professional status. 

Are we as concerned with high standards of prep- 
aration for teaching as with high salaries? Are we 
as concerned with eliminating poor teaching and 
poor teachers as with eliminating inequity in salary 
schedules? Are we as concerned with recognizing 
high quality performance of teaching responsibilities 
as with improving job security and fringe welfare 
benefits such as sick leave and retirement? 





If the answers to these questions are “no,” then 
it is time that we began to change. Not that we need 
to de-emphasize our concern for improved economic 
status; rather it is a need to give additional emphasis 
to other concerns. 

Actually, we have no choice in the matter if we 
expect to have a voice in the programs of public 
education in the years ahead. Schools, like other 
social institutions, are “creatures” of the society in 
which they exist. And our democratic society is one 
in which the people have the right to determine what 
they want. 

The people of Kentucky have expressed, in no 
uncertain terms, what they want from their schools: 
A good education for all thew children. The only 
question now before us is, “How shall this be accom- 
plished?” 

If we as a profession do not become deeply con- 
cerned with the means by which this goal is to be 
accomplished, then others will assume the role of 
leadership. 

There is a deep and abiding desire at all levels— 
local, state, and national—by lay citizens and lay lead- 
ers, to do whatever is necessary to provide an edu- 
cational program which will enable us to meet the 
challenge and crisis of modern living. Ours is a 
dynamic society, and the members of our American 
democracy have recognized the fact that through 
education we will be able to meet the challenge to 
our way of life. 

Present criticisms of politics in the schools, of 
protected teaching meodocrity, of failure to recognize 
merit in salary schedules, are but symptoms of this 
public concern. Our responsibility is not to deny these 
criticisms, or to attempt to prove them unjustified. 
Rather, our responsibility is to examine them, and 
ourselves, to make certain that all bases for criticism 
are eliminated. 

Is political power, the ability to exert influence on 
public actions and beliefs, being used by school 
people in your community for anything but the 
betterment of the schools? Are poor teachers kept 
in the classrooms of your community solely on the 
basis of state tenure laws? Are exceptionally good 
teachers being lost to your school system because of 
inadequate provisions in the salary schedule? 

The decade of the sixties can go down as the one 
in which ‘education and the teaching profession rose 
to the occasion and enabled our American democracy 
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to meet its challenges successfully. On the other hand, 
it can be the decade in which teachers refused to 
accept the challenge to do their share in advancing 
our way of life. 

The determining factor in this future will be the 


individual teacher, As each of us is willing to accept 
the challenge, and to work with others in develop- 
ing the best means of moving forward, so will we 
play our proper role in public education and in hu- 
man welfare. —Gorald Jaggers 


Post Mortem and Prologue 


No president of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation has served during a time of greater advances 
in education than those made during this past year. 
Recent statistics from the National Education Asso- 
ciation show that the estimated current expenditure 
per pupil in average daily attendance in Kentucky 
during the past ten years has more than doubled, 
the third largest increase in the fifty states. 

In the past year, there was an increase of 26 per 
cent in the average salary paid instructional per- 
sonnel, This was the highest in the nation, and more 
than twice the advance made in any other state. 

Perhaps Kentucky has never before been “first” 
in any national table of educational statistics. These 
statistics, however, do not reflect the real gains made 
in education throughout the state. 

Teachers are better prepared, as well as better 
paid. They have more instructional materials with 
which to work; and there are more and better free 
textbooks, more and better audio-visual aids to 
teaching. More adequate programs of math, science, 
and foreign languages are being offered. 

All of this means more and better opportunities 
for boys and girls, and this we strive for in all that 
we do. 

With better salaries, with better prepared 
teachers, have come strengthened professional at- 
titudes, and a willingness on the part of teachers 
to stand with pride as the “greatest profession.” 
There ate now almost 26,000 members of KEA, 
compared to fewer than 25,000 members a year ago. 
More than 17,000 Kentucky. teachers belong to the 
NEA, compared to 14,000 a year ago. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the staff 
members of the association, to the Board of Di- 
rectors, and to the NEA Director, for the gains 
which have been made. However, they would be the 
first to give credit to every individual member of 
the profession, for it is you who make things hap- 
pen in each local school system and in the state as 
a whole. 
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It was my privilege this year to preside over 
the first special session of the KEA Delegate As- 
sembly, This group developed and adopted a legis- 


lative program, and there is every indication from 


talking with teachers that they will work for the 
full accomplishment of this program. 

To ali of the local boards of education, to super- 
intendents, and to principals and their teaching staffs 
throughout the state, we are grateful for your having 
made attendance at this special session possible. With- 
out your cooperation, there would have been failure. 

In every PTA meeting, in every local teachers’ 
meeting, in district meetings, in national meetings, 
the kindnesses shown me have made the year unfor- 
gettable. Certainly, if there is any regret, it is that 
more was not accomplished, that it was not possible 
to meet and to know all of the members of our 
association. As with Tennyson’s Ulysses, “I am a 
part of all that I have met.” This year’s experience as 
president of KEA has been for me both enjoyable 
and profitable; for me it has been a rare privilege. 

Much remains to be done. The statistics from 
NEA also show that, in Kentucky, less than half 
of the children enrolled in the 8th grade in 1953-54 
graduated from high school four years later. Only 
three other states rank below us in this respect. 

We are still 41st in the nation in the estimated 
current expenditures per pupil, even though we 
made such a drastic gain during the past year. There 
are still far too many emergency teachers; the staff- 
ing of every classroom with a fully qualified, dedi- 
cated teacher, and the recuiting of the finest young 
men and women into the teaching profession, re- 
main as major problems. 

There is yet the goal of 100 per cent membership 
and participation in the work of KEA and NEA 
still to be reached. 

It is my wish, then, that during the coming years 
each of us should ask ourselves this question: “Since 
KEA has done so much for me, what can I do for 
KEA and for the advancement of the profession 
and of education in Kentucky?” oe 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Headquarters. The Kentucky Hotel, Fifth and Walnut Streets, will be official headquarters 
during the convention. Commercial exhibits will be maintained in the Flag Room and the 


Mezzanine Center. 


KEA Board of Directors. The convention meeting of the Board of Directors will be held on 
Tuesday evening at eight o'clock in Room 317 of the Kentucky Hotel. 


The Credentials Committee will be located at a table in the rear of the Flag Room of the 
Kentucky Hotel. Delegates and alternates should report as quickly as possible after arrival 
to present temporary credentials mailed prior to the convention. Delegates will receive 
identification for voting, and alternates will be certified as delegates in cases where it is 
known delegates will not attend. 
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General Sessions 





COLISEUM 


Kentucky State Fairgrounds 
CHARLTON HUMMEL, Presiding 


Vice President 


Music: Versailles High School Mixed Chorus—conducted by Martha 
Goodwin Dempsey 

Invocation 

Recognition of platform guests 

Address: “Critical Issues Confronting Education in Kentucky"— 
Wendell P. Butler, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Announcements: J. Marvin Dodson 

NEA Membership Parade 

President's Message: Grace Weller 

Address: “A Charge to Keep”—Clarice Kline, President, Nationa 
Education Association 

Platform guests: Presidents of local education associations; district 
NEA membership chairmen 








THURSDAY MORNING 
APRIL 6th, 9:30 A.M. 











KLINE 








COLISEUM 


Kentucky State Fairgrounds 
GRACE WELLER, Presiding 


President 


Music: Eastern Kentucky State College Band—conducted by Nick 
Koenigstein 

Invocation 

Recognition of stage and platform quests 

Experiences at WCOTP—Harry Sparks 

Address: “Builders of Temples”—J. G. Stratton, Past President, 
Oklahoma State School Boards Association 

Stage guests: Members of KEA Board of Directors 

Platform quests: Presidents and secretaries of district education 
associations; members of Planning Board; presidents of affiliated 
groups; and members of KEA commissions . 








THURSDAY EVENING 
APRIL 6th, 8:00 P.M. 











STRATTON 











COLISEUM 
Kentucky State Fairgrounds 


C. R. HAGER, Presiding 


President-elect 


Music: All-state orchestra—conducted by Bernard Goodman, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 

invocation 

Presentation of Lincoln Key Award—Grace Weller 


Address: “The United Nations and the World Today”—Pauline 
Frederick, United Nations Correspondent 


Stage guests: Past presidents of KEA 








FRIDAY EVENING 
APRIL 7th, 8:00 P.M. 











FREDERICK 








APRIL, 


1961 
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DELEGATE ASSEMBLY = Proposed Agenda 








KENTUCKY HOTEL 
R WEDNESDAY EVENING 
Terrace Room APRIL 5th, 8:00 P.M. 








GRACE WELLER, Presiding 





Oe ee errr eee President Grace Weller 
Invocation 

Appointment of Parliamentarian 

Approval of minutes of last meeting (December 9-10, 1960) 





Report of NEA Director for Kentucky ............... T. K. Stone 

Report of KEA Executive Secretary ........... J. Marvin Dodson 

Report of Credentials Committee ...... Chester Redmon, Chairman 

Report of Resolutions Committee ...... Kenneth Estes, Chairman 

Other business ' 
Adjournment WELLER 











KENTUCKY HOTEL 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON 

















Terrace Room APRIL 6th, 4:30 P.M. 
GRACE WELLER, Presiding 
ae Oh OO 2 rae cs President Grace Weller 
Invocation 
Reading of minutes of meeting (April 5) ...... J. Marvin Dodson 
Report of Credentials Committee ...... Chester Redmon, Chairman 
Nominations for officers of Association: 
For President-elect and Vice President 
Report of Resolutions Committee ........ Kenneth Estes, Chairman 
Other business 
Adjournment DODSON 











REGISTRATION 





For delegates and alternates: For others: 

Wednesday, Flag Room, Kentucky Hotel Wednesday, Flag Room, Kentucky Hotel 
Delegates: 1:00 p.m. to 7:00 p.m. 1:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
Alternates: 7:00 p.m. to 7:45 p.m. : 7:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. 

Thursday, Flag Room, Kentucky Hotel Thursday, Flag Room, Kentucky Hotel 
Delegates: 9:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 9:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
Alternates: 1:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. 

Friday, Mezzanine, Kentucky Hotel Friday, Flag Room, Kentucky Hotel 
VOTING 9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 
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AFFILIATED GROUP MEETINGS 


Agriculture Teachers 
Association 


Friday, 9:30 a. m. 

Mirror Room, Kentucky Hotel 

Kenneth Russell, president, presiding 

Speaker: Burl St. Clair, President, Ken- 
tucky Farm Bureau Federation 


Art Education Association 


Friday, 12 noon (luncheon) 
Sheraton Room, Sheraton Hotel 
E. G. Monroe, president, residing 





Association @ 


TANT 


Thursday, 2:30 p. m. 

Forum Classroom, First Christian 
Church, 850 South Fourth Street 

Norman Tant, president, presiding 

Speaker: John Molstead, Head, De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, Indiana University 


Business 
Education 
Association 


SLAUGHTER 


Thursday, 12:30 p. m. (luncheon) 

Oak Room, Sheraton Hotel 

Thomas B. Hogancamp, president, pre- 
siding 

Address: “Business Education in the 
Sixties’—Robert E. Slaughter, Vice 
President, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany, Inc. 


Counselors and Deans of 


Women 


Thursday, 12:30 p. m. (luncheon) 
University Center, University of Louis- 
ville ’ 


APRIL, 1961 





Chemistry 
Teachers 
Association 





SHOEMAKER 

Friday, 2 p. m. 

Room 109, Natural Science Building, 
University of Louisville 

Gradus L. Shoemaker, president, pre- 
siding 

Address: “The Chemical Bond Ap- 
proach Project”—Lawrence E. Strong 


Classical Association 


Thursday, 12:30 p. m. (joint luncheon 
with Foreign Language teachers ) 

Oriental Room, Sheraton Hotel 

Joan Heltsley, vice-president, presiding 

Address: “Recent Developments in 
Teaching Machine Courses in Latin 
and Modern Foreign Languages’— 
M. W. Sullivan, Head, Department 
of Modern Languages, and Director 
of Graduate Studies, Hollins College 

Thursday, 2:30 p. m. 

Colonial Room, Sheraton Hotel 

Address: “Opportunities for Exchange 
Teaching”—Hazel Girvin 


Classroom 
Teachers 


STEELE 


Wednesday, 6 p. m. 

Gold Room, Sheraton Hotel 

Board meeting 

Thursday, 3 p. m. 

Ballroom, Sheraton Hotel 

Business meeting 

Friday, 12 noon (luncheon) 

Mrs. Bernadine Steele, president, pre- 
siding 

Address: “Teaching is My Profession” 
—Rhoda Williams, Director of 
Local Services, Indiana State Teach- 
ers Association 

Saturday, 8 a. m. 

Gold Room, Sheraton Hotel 

Board meeting 








Distributive Education 


Friday, 9 a. m. 

Training classroom, Stewart Dry Goods 
Company (7th floor) 

Marvin Cole, president, presiding 

Address: “What Should We Teach to 


Qualify Students to Meet Employ- 
ment Requirements?”—Roberta 
Kemper, Personnel Director, Stew- 
arts 


Educational Secretaries 


Thursday, 10:30 a. m. and 1 p. m. 
Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel 
Thursday, 6 p. m. (dinner) 

Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel 


Mrs. Addie L. Meyer, president, pre- 
siding 


Educational Supervisors 


Thursday, 4:30 p. m. 
Room 317, Kentucky Hotel 
Business meeting 


Elementary 
Education 





McSWAIN 


Friday, 9:30 a. m. 

Sanctuary, First Christian Church, 
850 South Fourth Street 

Mrs. Ann A. Perguson, president, pre- 
siding 

Group Singing—led by Dorothy Mur- 
rell, Vocal Music Supervisor, Owens- 
boro City Schools . 

Address: “Decision Making in Elemen- 
tary Education in the 1960’s”—Eld- 
ridge McSwain, Dean, School of 
Education, Northwestern University 

Business meeting 
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Foreign 
Language 
Teachers 
Conference 


Elementary 
School 
Principals 





ROWBOTHAM 


BARNES 

Thursday, 12:30 p.m. (joint luncheon 
with Classical Association ) 

Oriental Room, Sheraton Hotel 

Joan Heltsley, vice-president, Classical 
Association, presiding 

Address: “Recent Developments in 
Teaching Machine Courses in Latin 
and Modern Foreign Languages”— 
M. W. Sullivan, Head, Department 
of Modern Languages and Director 
of Graduate Studies, Hollins College 

Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 

Oriental Room, Sheraton Hotel 

Margaret Rowbotham, president, pre- 
siding 

Address: “The Implications of the 
NDEA Institute Program for the 
Future of Foreign Language Teach- 
ing” . W. Sullivan 


Wednesday, 7 to 9 p. m. 

KEA Headquarters, 2303 S. 3rd St. 

Reception for Mrs. Barnes 

Thursday, 12:30 p. m. (luncheon ) 

Roof Garden, Brown Hotel 

Leslie Kitchen, president, presiding 

Speaker: Mrs. Roberta Barnes, Nation- 
al President, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals 


English 
Teachers 
Council 









EMBERGER 


Thursday, 12:30 p. m. 

Silver Anniversary Luncheon 

Mirror Room, Kentucky Hotel 

Mrs. Meta Riley Emberger, president, 
presiding 


Geography Teachers Council 


Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 
Auditorium, Stewart Dry Goods Com- 
Address: “The Momentum in Teach- pany (4th floor) 

ing Literature’—Dwight L. Burton, J. R. Schwendeman, president, presid- 

editor, The English Journal; author ing 

and lecturer Lecture on India (illustrated by colored 
slides)—-Pradyumna P. Karan, na- 
tive of India; currently a professor 
of geography, University of Ken- 
tucky 


Exceptional Children, 


Teachers of 


Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 

Sheraton Room, Sheraton Hotel 

Mrs. Rosalee Herman, president, pre- 
siding 

Address: “Kentucky Facilities for Ex- 
ceptional Children”’—Doris Perry, 
Department of Special Education 

Meeting of State Council for Excep- 
tional Children 


Folklore Society 


Friday, 9:30 a.m. 

Breaux Hall, First Unitarian Church, 
805 South Fourth 

James Pheane Ross, president, pre- 
siding 


High School Athletic 


Association 


Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 

Crystal Ballroom, Brown Hotel 
Thursday, 6 p.m. (dinner) 
Crystal Ballroom, Brown Hotel 


High School Coaches 


Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 
Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel 





‘Awards—Minnie Maude McCauley 





AFFILIATED } 6 


Health, 
Physical 
Education, 
and 
Recreation 





SADLER 


Thursday, 9 a.m. 

Terrace Room, Kentucky Hotel 
Coffee hour 

Thursday, 9:45 a.m. 

Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel 

Division of Girls and Womens Sports 
Kitty Rogers, presiding 





Thursday, 9:45 a.m. 


Terrace Room, Kentucky Hotel 


Joint meeting, Division of Health, 


Physical Education, Recreation, and 
Athletics 

Julian Walker, presiding 

Address: “Competitive Athletics for 
School-age Children” — Fred V. 
Hein, Assistant Director, Depart- 
ment of Health Education, Ameri- 
can Medical Association 


Thursday, 10:45 a.m. 


Terrace Room, Kentucky Hotel 
Demonstration and KAHPER Business 


Meeting 


Dance Demonstration—Betty Blanton 


Election of officers-elect — Mrs. 
Howard Harkins, Chairman, Nomi- 
nating Committee 

Progress Reports 
Health—C. W. Hackensmith 
Physical Education—George Sadler 
Recreation—Julian Walker 
/ Athletics—C. M. Newton 

' DGWS—Kitty Rogers 
Students Section—Zadia Herrold 





Thursday, 12 noon (luncheon) 

Terrace Room, Kentucky Hotel 

Charles Acuff, president, presiding 

Invocation 

Announcement of election results— 
Mrs. Howard Harkins 


Address: “New Horizons for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation” 
—Fred V. Hein, Assistant Director, 
Department of Health Education, 
American Medical Association 


Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 

Terrace Room, Kentucky Hotel 

Students Section—Zadia Herrold, Ad- 
visor 
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=D | GROUP MEETINGS 


Home Economics Teachers 

Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 

South Room, Brown Hotel 

Mrs. Martha Raymer, president, pre- 
siding 

Address: “You Asked for It—Textile 
Research and Results’—Martha 
Jungerman, Color Coordinator, W. 
T. Grant Company, New York City 


Coffee hour 


Industrial 
Arts 
Association 


FAZI 


Thursday, 12:30 p.m. (joint luncheon 
with Trades and Industries ) 

Gast Haus, Watterson Hotel 

Frank Fazi, president, presiding 

Address: “Something More Than a 
Teacher”’—Conrad Duffee, Super- 
vising Engineer, Employers Group 
Insurance of Kentucky 


Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 
Drury Lane Room, Watterson Hotel 
Business Meeting 


Kentucky Future Teachers 
Association 
Kentucky Student Education 
Association 


Friday, 9:30 a.m. (joint meeting) 

Playhouse, University of Louisville 

Speaker: Rhoda Williams, Director of 
Local Services, Indiana State 
Teachers Association 


Friday, 11 a.m. 

KFTA Business Meeting 

Playhouse, University of Louisville 

Judy Woodward, president, presiding 

KSEA Business Meeting 

Allen Court Room, University of 
Louisville 

Sharon Goff, president, presiding 


APRIL, 1961 





Librarians 
Association 


AHLERS 


Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 

Derby Room, Brown Hotel 

Business meeting 

Friday, 12 noon (luncheon ) 

Roof Garden, Brown Hotel 

Mrs. Alma D. Hill, president, presiding 

Address: “New Frontiers in School 
Library Service”—Eleanor E. Ahlers, 
Executive Secretary, American Li- 
brary Association 


Mathematics Teachers 


Council 


Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 

Sanctuary, First Unitarian Church, 805 
South Fourth 

Mrs. Forrest Mercer, president, pre- 
siding 

Address: “Foundations for Studying 
First Year Algebra—Henry Van 
Engen, Professor of Education and 
Mathematics, University of Wiscon- 
sin 


Music 
Educators 
Association 


DARNALL 


Friday, 8 a.m. 

Gold Room, Sheraton Hotel 

Board of Directors 

Friday, 10 a.m. 

Gold Room, Sheraton Hotel 

Business meeting 

Friday, 12 noon (luncheon) 

Plantation Room, Sheraton Hotel 

Josiah Darnall, president, presiding 

Speaker: Bernard Goodman, University 
of Illinois 








Personnel 
and 
Guidance 
Association 


Thursday, 1:30 p.m. 
Fellowship Hall, First 
Church, 850 South Fourth 
Business meeting 
Thursday, 2:30 p.m. ; 
Fellowship Hall, First Christian Church 
Curtis Phipps, president, presiding 
Address: “The School Counselor”’— 
Merle Ohlsen, College of Education, 
University of Illinois; Director of 
Research Project in Group Psycho- 
therapy 





PHIPPS 


Christian 


Physics Teachers Association 


Friday, 10 a.m. 

University Center, University of Louis- 
ville 

Bruce Vance, president, presiding 

Address: “The College Physics Im- 
provement Program” — Robert I. 
Hulfizer, University of Illinois 


Pupil Personnel Workers 


Thursday, 12:30 p.m. (luncheon) 

Ballroom, Sheraton Hotel 

Bernard L. Miller, president, presiding 

Address: “The Three R’s of Pupil 
Personnel Services—Respect, Rela- 
tionship, and Responsibility”—Kelly 
Thompson, President, Western Ken- 
tucky State College 


Rehabilitation 
Association 


Wednesday, 10 a.m. 
Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel 
Leon Meenach, president, presiding 
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School 
Adminis- 
trators 


Wednesday, 3 p.m. 


Rathskeller, Sheraton Hotel , UY 


Business meeting 

Wednesday, 6 p.m. (dinner ) 

Ballroom, Sheraton Hotel 

Richard VanHoose, president, presid- 
ing 

Friday, 2 p.m. 

Rathskeller, Sheraton Hotel 

Speaker: Ollie Bissmeyer, University of 
Kentucky 


School Lunch Section 


Friday, 2 p.m. 

Breaux Hall, First Unitarian Church, 
805 South Fourth 

Mrs. Mary Lou Draughn, president, 
presiding 

Speaker: Dr. Hugh Storrow, Associate 
Professor of Psychiatry, UK Medical 
Center 


Secondary Education 
Friday, 9:30 a.m. 
Auditorium, Stewart Dry Goods Com- 
pany (4th floor) 
Russell R. Below, president, presiding 


Secondary 
School 
Principals 





GINGER 


Wednesday, 6 p.m. (dinner) 

Mirror Room, Kentucky Hotel 

Vincent Zachem, president, presiding 

Address: “Current News from the 
Kentucky Commission on Public 
Education” — Lyman V. Ginger, 
Dean, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and Chairman 
of Commission 
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EIKEN 


Friday, 12 noon (luncheon) 

Oak Room, Sheraton Hotel 

Keith P. Eiken, president, presiding 

Theme: Current Affairs: Teaching 
About Asia 

Address: “Modern China”—Allan B. 
Cole, Specialist in East Asian Affairs, 
Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, Tufts University, Med- 
ford, Massachusetts 

Discussion: “China and Asian Affairs” 
—Amry Vandenbosch, Distinguish- 
ed Professor of Political Science; 
Director of William Andrew Pat- 
terson School of Diplomacy and 
International Commerce, University 
of Kentucky 

Display of free and inexpensive teach- 
ing materials on Asia 


Note: No luncheon reservations ac- 
cepted after April 5 Vi 


Speech Association 


Friday, 2 p.m. 

Fellowship Hall, First 
Church, 850 South Fourth 

Mrs. Beverly Davis, president, presid- 


Christian 


ing 
Speaker: Dr. Jeffrey Auer, Past Execu- 

tive Vice President, National Speech 

Association, Indiana University 


Student Teaching, 


Association for 


Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 

Marian Room, Nazareth College, 851 
South Fourth 

Martha Shipman, president, presiding 

Address: “Do I Really Accept My 
Student Teachers?” — Ralph A. 
Tesseneer, Jr., Professor of Psy- 
chology, Murray State College 


Supervision 
and 
Curriculum 
Development, 
Association = 

for BELCHER 


Thursday, 3:30 p.m. 

Breaux Hall, First Unitarian Church, 
805 South Fourth 

Discussion of district meetings 

Thursday, 6 p.m. (dinner ) 

Roof Garden, Brown Hotel 

E. W. Belcher, president, presiding 

Speaker: A. Wells Foshay, Columbia 
University 





Trades and Industries 


Thursday, 12:30 p.m. (joint luncheon 
with Industrial Arts Association ) 
Gast Haus, Watterson Hotel 
Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 
Gast Haus, Watterson Hotel 
usiness meeting 





Vocational 
Association 








MAGUIRE 


Friday, 12 noon (luncheon) 

Mirror Room, Kentucky Hotel 

John D. Maguire, president, presiding 

Speaker: Lieutenant Governor Wilson 
W. Wyatt 





Teachers from Louisville and 
Jefferson County should plan 
to register for the KEA Conven- 
tion on Wednesday, April 5, 
1:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m., and 
7:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m., on the 
mezzanine floor of the Ken- 
tucky Hotel. 
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Asbury College. Friday, 8 a.m., 
breakfast, Ship Room, Kentucky 
Hotel. 


Berea College. Friday, 8 a.m., break- 
fast, Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel. 


Campbelisville College. Thursday, 
7:30 a.m., breakfast, Ship Room, 
Kentucky Hotel. 


Eastern Kentucky State College. Fri- 
day, 8 a.m,, breakfast, Roof Gar- 
den, Brown Hotel. ec 


Georgetown College. Thursday, 6 
p.m., dinner, Parlor A, Kentucky 
Hotel. 


Joint Alumni Council of Kentucky. 
Wednesday, 2 p.m., executive 
committee meeting, Derby Room, 
Brown Hotel; 6 p.m., Board of 
Directors, dinner, Louis XVI Room, 
Brown Hotel. 


Kappa Delta Pi. Thursday, 12:30 
p.m., luncheon, Parlor A, Kentucky 
Hotel. 


Kentucky ACE. Thursday, 8 a.m., 
breakfast, Mirror Room, Kentucky 
Hotel. 


Other Meetings 


Kentucky Council on Public Higher 
Education. Saturday, 9 a.m., Colo- 
nial Room, Sheraton Hotel. 


Kentucky School Business Associa- 
tion. Thursday, 2:30 p.m., Ship 
Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


Kentucky State College. Friday, 8 
a.m., breakfast, Room 317, Ken- 
tucky Hotel. 


Kentucky Wesleyan College. Thurs- 
day, 12:30 p.m., luncheon, Rey- 
nolds Room, Sheraton Hotel. 


Morehead State College. Friday 8 


a.m., breakfast, Bluegrass Room, 
Brown Hotel. 


Murray State College. Friday, 8 a.m., 
breakfast, South Room, Brown 
Hotel. 


Past Presidents of KEA. Saturday, 
8 a.m., breakfast, Louis XV! Room, 
Brown Hotel. 

Peabody College. Thursday, 3:45 
p.m., hospitality hour, Reynolds 
Room, Sheraton Hotel. 

Retired Teachers Association. Thurs- 
day, 11 a.m. and 1 p.m., Watter- 
son Hotel. 





1961 


APRIL, 


School Executives, Friday, 12 noon, 
luncheon, Crystal Ballroom, Brown 
Hotel. 


Science Teachers from Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. Friday, 
2 p.m., South Room, Brown Hotel. 


Teacher Education and Professi 
Standards Commission. Thursday, 
8 a.m., breakfast, Mason-Dixon 
Dining Room, Fair and Exposition 
Center. 


Teachers’ Retirement System, Nomi- 
nating Committee. Friday, 2:30 
p.m., Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 


Union College. Friday, 8 a.m.; 
breakfast, Louis XVI Room, Brown 
Hotel. 


University of Kentucky Reception- 
Dance. Thursday, 10 p.m., Roof 
Garden, Brown Hotel. 


University of Louisville. Friday, 8 
a.m., breakfast, Faculty Dining 
Room, University of Louisville. 


Western Kentucky State College. Fri- 
day, 8 a.m., breakfast, Crystal 
Ballroom, Brown Hotel. 
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CONVENTION EXHIBITORS 


The Flag Room and Mezzanine Center of the Kentucky Hotel will house exhibits of the most recent teaching 
aids, materials, and equipment. We hope you will visit the booths and take advantage of the displays set up 
for your benefit. We appreciate the cooperation of the 1961 exhibitors listed herewith. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Booth 9) 

American Book Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

(Booth 10) 

American Crayon Company 
Sandusky, Ohio 

(Booth 61) 

Americana Corporation 
New York City 

(Booth 35) 

Bantam Books, Inc. 
New York City 

(Booth 12) 

Benefic Press 

Chicago, Illinois 

(Booth 21) 

Blue Cross—Blue Shield 
Louisville, Kentucky 
(Booth 30) 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 


1 ai Hi 





(Booth 79) 

Bunch Company, Charles H. 
Louisville, Kentucky 

(Booths 62-63) 

California Test Bureau 
Monterey, California 

(Booth 3) 

Central School Supply Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 

(Booths 53-58) 

Central Scientific Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Booth 11) 

Christian Science Monitor 
Louisville, Kentucky 

(Booth 5) 

Collier's Encyclopedia 

New York City 

(Booth 81) 

Compton and Company, F. E. 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Booth 69) 

Curriculum Materials Corporation 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

(Booth 80) 

Davis Company, D. T. 
Lexington, Kentucky 

(Booths 43-44) 


Davis Company of Louisville, D. T. 


Lovisville, Kentucky 
(Booths 94-96) 
Denoyer-Geppert Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Booth 26) 

Doubleday and Company 
Garden City, New York 
(Booth 8) 

DuKane Corporation 

St. Charles, Illinois 
(Booth 93) 

Economy Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 

(Booth 71) 

Elva's Tips to Teachers 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
{Booth 50) 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Booth 20) 

Esterbrook Pen Company 
Camden, New Jersey 
(Booth 47) 

Follett Publishing Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Booth 7) 
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Frontier Press Distributing Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

(Booth 31) 

Ginn and Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Booths 74-75) 

Golden Press, Inc. 

New York City 

(Booth 82) 

Grade Teacher 

Darien, Connecticut 
(Booth 25) 

Graham School Pictures 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
(Booth 33) 

Green Company, John R. 
Covington, Kentucky 
(Booth 40) 

Grolier Society, Inc. 

New York City 

(Booth 36) 

Hadden Films, Inc. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
(Booths 38-39) 

Hale and Company, E. M. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
(Booth 22) 

Harcourt and Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 
(Booth 77) 

Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Booth 13) 

Harlow Publishing Corporation 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
(Booth 18) 

Harper and Brothers 
New York City 

(Booth 86) 

Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
Dallas, Texas 

(Booth 85) 

Heath and Company, D. C. 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Booth 73) 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 


Chicago, Illinois 

(Booth 28) 

Houghton Mifflin Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 
(Booth 2) 


Kentucky State Medical Association 


Louisville, Kentucky 
(Booths 48-49) 

Laidlaw Brothers 

River Forest, Illinois 
(Booth 60) 

Lippincott Company, J. B. 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Booth 87) 

Lyons and Carnahan Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Booth 29) 


McCormick-Mathers Publishing Company 


Wichita, Kansas 

(Booth 34) 

Macmillan Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Booth 59) 

Marsh Stencil Machine Company 
Belleville, Illinois 

(Booth 14) 

Merrill Books, Charles E. 
Columbus, Ohio 

(Booth 37) 

Montag, Inc. 

Atlanta, Georgia 

(Booth 46) 


National Education Association 
(Booth 92) 

New American Library 

New York City 

(Booth 6) 

Nystrom and Company, A. J. 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Booth 70) 

Office Equipment Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 

(Booths 66-67) 

Owen Publishing Company, F. A. 
Dansville, New York 

(Booth 91) 

Palmer Company, The A. N. 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Booth 23) 

Pepsi-Cola Kentucky Bottlers 
Louisville, Kentucky 

(Booth 24) 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
(Booth 88) 

Rand McNally and Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Booth 17) 

Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Illinois 

(Booths 15-16) 

Scholastic Magazines 

New York City 

(Booth 68) 

Science Research Associates 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Booths 89-90) 

Scott, Foresman and Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Booth 1) 

Seale and Company, E. C. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

(Booth 32) 

Seven-Up Bottling Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 

(Booths 41-42) 

Silver Burdett Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Booths 83-84) 

Singer Company, L. W. 
Syracuse, New York 


(Booth 72) 

Southern Bell Telephone and 
Company 

Louisville, Kentucky 

(Booth 64) 


Spencer Press, Inc. 

Chicago, Illinois 

(Booth 52) 

Square Dance Associates, Inc. 
Freeport, Long Island, New York 
(Booth 45) 


Telegraph 


Standard Typewriter and Supply Company 


Louisville, Kentucky 
(Booth 19) 

Steck Company 
Austin, Texas 
(Booth 78) 


Washington National Insurance Company 


Evanston, Illinois 

(Booth 4) 

Webster Publishing Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 

(Booth 76) 


Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


Chicago, Illinois 

(Booth 51) 

World Book Encyclopedia 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Booth 65) 
Zaner-Bloser Company 
Columbus, Ohio 

(Booth 27) 
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Miss Rhoda Williams 


Our luncheon speaker this year will 
be Miss Rhoda Williams, Director of 
Local Services on the staff of the Indi- 
ana State Teachers Association. 

Miss Williams was born in Marion, 
Indiana, where she secured her ele- 
mentary and secondary education. She 
attended Ball State Teachers College, 
in Muncie, Indiana, but received both 
the AB and MA Degrees from the 
University of Cincinnati. 

Her first teaching was in the field 
of elementary education in Marion and 
in Fort Wayne, Indiana. In her last 
several years of teaching, she spe- 
cialized in teaching the retarded and 
slow-learning child. 

As Director of Local Services for 
the ISTA, her assignments are similar 
to those of Mrs. Beulah Fontaine of 
our KEA staff, as she works with 
local associations, the Future Teachers, 
and the SNEA. 

The subject of her talk will be 
“Teaching is My Profession.” 


Several years ago, the KEA-DCT 
voted to conduct all business of the 
department on Thursday afternoon 


of the KEA Convention, rather 


than during the luncheon meeting 
on Friday. Complaints had been 
received that the luncheon meet- 
ing was too long with both the 
business session and the program. 

It is most imperative that all local 
presidents attend the business ses- 
sion on Thursday, April 6, 1961, 
both to learn more about the work 
of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers and to participate in that 
work. 

Won’t you make a concerted ef- 
fort to attend this year, and to bring 
several of your local officers and 
committee chairmen with you? You 
should hear the reports of the 
various state committee chairmen 
in order to know how to work 
more professionally in your own 
local association. 

Please accept a personal invita- 
tion, through the medium of this 
DCT page of the Journal, to attend 
the tea which will be held in Rooms 
643, 645, and 647 of the Sheraton 
Hotel immediately following the 
business session in the ballroom. 
Come to rest tired feet, to greet old 
friends, and to make new acquaint- 
ances. 


Reported by Mrs. Ernestine C. Noland 





MEET YOUR DCT 


Mrs. Margaret 
Sanders .. . 5th 
District ... Henry 
Clay School, 
Louisville. 





LeRoy McClain 
. Ist District 
... Brazelton 


Junior HS, Pa- 


ducah. 
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DISTRICT CHAIRMAN 


Mrs. Joella W. 
Brame}... North- 
ern .. . Beech- 
wood School, S. 
Fort Mitchell. 





Mrs. Regina 
Wilkins .. . 3rd 
District . . . Ele- 
mentary School, 
Adairville. 





ATTENTION: LOCAL 


PRESIDENTS 








DCT 
PROGRAM 


KEA CONVENTION 


Business Session 
Thursday, April 6 
3:00 - 4:30 p.m. © 
Ballroom, Sheraton Hotel 
Panel: Committee Chairmen 
Curriculum 
Merit Rating 
Audio-Visual 
FESS 
Nominating 
Resolutions 


Election of Officers 
Report of President 
Buzz Session 


Tea for Classroom 
Teachers 
Thursday, 5:00 - 7:00 p.m. 
Hospitality Rooms 643, 5, 7 
Sheraton Hotel 


Luncheon 


Friday, April 7 
12:00 noon 
Ballroom, Sheraton Hotel 


Organ Music: Ernestine C. 
Noland 

Address: Rhoda Williams, 

Indiana State Teachers Assn. 


Introduction of New Officers 


Luncheon Tickets: $2.25 
Purchase when you register 
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Helps for BETTER TEACHING 


Editor’s Note 


During the past several months 
we have been receiving suggestions 
from teachers and supervisors of 
things teachers can do to improve 
the learning situations they provide 
boys and girls. Each of these sug- 
gestions comes out of a fund of per- 
sonal experience. 

We share them with you in the 
hope that you may find them help- 
ful in improving the quality of your 
teaching. 

Some of these communications 
date back to last spring. This is the 
first time we have had enough of 
them and the available space to 
present them to you. As we gather 
another supply of helpful sugges- 
tions, we shall look for another op- 
portune time to present them for 
your consideration. 





Business Comes to Life 


The editor of our school newspaper pushed the “panic 
button.” 

On the first distribution day after the business students 
had published our school newspaper, we found that we had 
printed too many copies, the cost of which would deprive 
us of most of our profits. When the staff was called togeth- 
er, they agreed that, by applying some better business 
procedures, we could make a profit the next month. 

The business managers began to search our catalogs 
for better bargains on paper, ink, and postage. We learned 
a great deal about quantity discounts and trade discounts, 
as well as the several methods of shipment. We had typed 
business papers with these terms on them, but they now 
had much more meaning for us because they meant a way 
to realize a profit. 

The advertising manager was handed several suggestions 
by the class for a more forceful advertising campaign. We 
discussed sound advertising techniques, modern selling 
principles, and more efficient record-keeping. 

Moreover, the students, for the first time, were begin- 
ning to realize the skill needed to communicate effectively. 
This new learning, along with improved ability to punctu- 
ate correctly, is being carried over into the writing of 
business letters. 

Reported by Donald L. Patrick 
Montgomery County High School 


Kentucky History Project 
in 
Visalia School, Kenton County 

Before beginning our study of “The Story of Kentucky,” 
we gathered extra materials from the following sources: 
Senator Thruston Morton sent us a large map of Kentucky; 
Mr. Wendell Butler, our state superintendent, sent pictures 
of our educational plants; the University of Kentucky and 
each of our State Colleges sent bulletins and pictures of 
their buildings; the Department of Public Relations sent 
leaflets and pictures of interesting facts about our re- 
sources, industries, public playgrounds, and many other 
things; Dr. Talbert of the UK Northern Center secured 
permission for us to borrow the papers of the Christopher 
Gist Historical Society. 
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The girls in the class made two booklets from this 
material. One contained the pictures of the University and 
State Colleges. Each girl chose a school and wrote a paper 
about the work of the school. The second booklet contained 
the interesting facts about Kentucky, and these facts were 
illustrated with appropriate pictures. 

They also made the following: a 3D diorama map; a 
poster of beautiful Kentucky scenes; a poster composed 
of small, square paper plates with pictures of our state 
flag, state motto, state bird, state flower, state tree, with 
tiny maps of the state pasted in the center of each plate; 
and a lazy susan display of scenes from the lives of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Dr. Ephraim McDowell. They also made 
an apron with a Kentucky map appliqued on it, Kentucky 
bookmarks, pencil boxes, and many other small articles. 

The boys built a pioneer fort and an Indian stockade. 
They used Lincoln Logs, ice cream sticks, toy Indians, toy 
tepees, and toy soldiers. 


Reported by Mrs. Opal Vincent 
Supervisor 


Making a Map 


Our seventh grade class has taken masonite, or a good 
grade of cardboard, and drawn an outline map of the 
United States. We then made a mixture of equal parts of 
salt and flour into a thick paste with water, and put it on 
the map. The necks were filled out with a match, set aside, 
and dried. We raised places for the mountains before it 
dried too well. 

The main part of the map was colored green with tem- 
pera paint. The mountains were colored brown, seaports 
were colored red, rivers and lakes blue. 

In other grades, birds, flowers, houses and scenes were 
made by this same process. 

Reported by Josie Carr 
Liberty School, Whitley County 


Teaching Poetry 


Experience has taught me the value of teaching poetry 


in primary grades. Probably a new philosophy of education . 


has been necessary for us to attain a new viewpoint in the 
teaching of poetry. In reality, it is a legitimate channel 
through which children are led to a better understanding 
of the richness and beauty of the everyday life about them. 
The teacher’s role in teaching poetry is not incidental, but 
purposeful. 

Children in kindergarten and first grade have their first 
experience with poetry in “Mother,Goose” rhymes. “Moth- 
er Goose” was one of the greatest of teachers. She had in 
mind character building, health, safety, rights of others, 
music, art, science, and fun, in writing her rhymes. 

The whole experience with “Mother Goose” is an in- 
dividualizing and socializing process. 1 wrote a “Mother 
Goose” unit several years ago and it was published in the 
Grade Teacher; 1 found it very helpful. 


Reported by Jennie Fogg 
Frankfort 
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Seating Arrangements 


My 35 second-graders were causing me some concern 
because they were forming cliques, despite the fact that 
every minute of their school day was teacher-supervised. 
It was a matter of “water seeking its own level,” and “birds 
of a feather flocking together,” but it was quite by accident 
that I came upon what is proving to be a better-than- 
satisfactory solution. 

To build up more interest in spelling, I divided the 
class into seven groups of five children each. In each group, 
I placed a child with leadership ability, and another who 
was rather immature. As carefully as possible, I divided 
the other 21 children so that the total ability potential of 
any group was as nearly equal as possible to that of the 
other groups. 





Then, I made flannel-graph rockets, one for each pupil, 
on which I printed his name. Each group of five rockets 
had its own color, and formed a squadron. The object of 
the game was to be the first squadron to reach the big 
yellow moon hanging high in the dark blue (flannel- 
graphy) sky, which could be done by making 100’s on the 
weekly spelling tests. 

Spelling achievement soared as each small group captain 
drilled his “men”, praised them, hounded them, even 
threatened them, and had them practice their word-writing 
over and over again. 

In order to promote better group interaction (and to 
lessen confusion) I arranged each group’s desks in a small 
circle. The seating arrangement of seven circles made a 
surprisingly attractive classroom as well as proving to be 
very practicable. 

Interest and pride in group achievement have grown 
so rapidly that group members are now helping each other 
with number work and with vocabulary. They are perform- 
ing experiments in science as a group, and meeting in 
the homes of members to practice their experiments. 

Work habits, in general, are greatly improved, and each 
group just about takes care of its own discipline. They 
praise each other for achievement, and encourage one an- 
other in many other ways. 

Human’ relations are greatly improved, too. Rivalry 
between groups is enthusiastic, but friendly. More learning 
is taking place than I thought possible in this particular 
class. 

Oh, yes, the cliques are no longer there. 


Reported by Barbara E. White 
Glendover School, Fayette County 
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More 
Helps for 


BETTER TEACHING 


Have you done something that 
helped you do a better job of teach- 
ing? If so, you should share it with 
others just like these teachers have. 

Send us a brief report on what 
“worked” for you. We'll hold it, 
perhaps, for a while until enough of 
you report. Eventually, we should get 
around to publishing it. 


Mail contributions to: 
Editor, Kentucky School Journal 
2303 South Third Street 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 


We Played Games in Bookkeeping 


Our games are centered around football, basketball, or 
baseball, and we chose basketball since the season was in 
full swing. 

We chose as captains of two teams the best students in 
the class, and they chose their teammates. Each team chose 
a mame and picked their team colors. They constructed 
and decorated a basketball court on our bulletin board. 

Scores were based on the problems at the end of the 
chapters in our text. Three sets of problems, or three 
scores, made a complete game. 

A player had to make a grade of 85 or more to get off 
of the bench. A player scored one point for each grade 
point above 84. (For example, a grade of 90 earned 6 
points.) Two points were given for each grade point above 
95. (For example, a grade of 98 earned 17 points.) The 
highest possible number of points one player could earn 
was 21. 

After each set of problems was turned in, we posted 
the total scores of each player by his name, and the total 
score for each team. The team winning two out of three 
times was given a party by the losing team. 


Reported by Thomasine Garnett 
Harlan 
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Reading Box 


At the beginning of school I was having difficulty with 
some of my first grade pupils learning to read, so I came 
up with an idea that has stimulated so much interest that 
I would like to share it with others. 

We have a reading box (called “jail box” by the chil- 
dren) and the reading policeman sits by. The children 
rotate in the role of policeman. 

The words missed by the children are recorded and 
placed in the box by the policeman. The reading policeman 
gives out tickets (the words missed on a slip of paper) to 
the pupil who missed the word, with one copy going into 
the box. At the end of the reading class the child who 
doesn’t know the word missed prints the word twenty-five 
times. 

Each Friday we take the missed words from the reading 
box and review them. 

Reported by Mrs. Vivian S. Delph 
Barton School, Whitley County 


The Slow and the Fast Love French 
in the 
London Elementary School 


Public education is being challenged as never before. In 
searching for ways to meet this challenge the London Ele- 
mentary School introduced French to the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades, this past year. Through the medium 
of French records, songs, poems, and stories, the music 
supervisor, with the cooperation of 12 classroom teachers 
and approximately 360 pupils, has had a satisfying accom- 
plishment. By the end of the first semester many children 
(and teachers) could recite poetry, sing songs, speak words, 
and carry on a simple conversation. 

A teacher reports: “What a difference! There can be no 
doubt now that the introduction of a foreign language to 
my sixth grade has clearly shown that the boys and girls 
are intrigued with the magic French words. It has opened 
a new field of interest, a search for oneness in our every- 
day walks of life, a desire to be present, to help communi- 
cate ideas; and performing these for the class helps to con- 
quer self-consciousness, and builds poise and assurance.” 

Another teacher said, “Each lesson is thrilling, exciting, 
and challenging. The lessons appeal to the slow as well as 
to the rapid learners. As a result, geography and history 
come to life. The children are dramatizing French life, and 
making scrapbooks containing pictures, poems, stories, and 
songs written in the French language. I love it too! I am 
learning with the children.” 

This year, the program includes the seventh grade, next 
year the eighth. It is a continuing process which should 
result in growth for the teachers and students toward a 
better school. 

Reported by Bertie M. Jones 
Supervisor 
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As you stand in the doorway, giving one last look at the 
border too pretty to take down (someone might 

want to admire it during the summer), 

inspecting the covered shelves of books, 

seeing the now-empty window sills that have held 

lion cages, Christmas angels, and vases of wild flowers, 


A SIGH OF RELIEF? 


do you heave. . . 


In the last month there has been the 
added strain of getting report cards 
ready, of checking columns of figures 
in a record book that is as hard to 
balance as your check book, of attend- 
ing farewell parties for teachers who 
will not be with you another year, 
and explaining to parents what certain 
marks on those cards mean. 

After giving the key to the princi- 
pal, are you ready to collapse for a 
much-needed rest? I am, but before I 
do, I try to evaluate, and when the 
evaluation is completed, I am eager to 

egin the new year, eager to make it 
an improvement over this one. 

Here are some of the questions I 
ask myself: 

Have I made each child feel wanted, 
without provoking the criticism of 
having “pets”? Have I seen that “spe- 
cial something” in each child, and 
have I given others the opportunity to 
see this in programs, games, or com- 
mittees? Have I been glad for individ- 
ual differences, or have I tried to 
mould each child to fit a group? 

Have I remembered that parents 
visit the school to see their children 
perform, that they are more interested 
in them than in stage scenery, that 
each child should have the chance to 
be seen and heard? 

. Have I used the facilities available? 
(Maybe you will moan, “What facili- 
ties?” but, however limited, there will 
be things you can use; there wilk be 
water, air, sunshine, stones, earth and 
flowers. Many companies furnish ex- 
cellent charts, booklets, films, and bib- 
liographies at your request. Many 
school and county libraries have rec- 


ords, tape recorders, and projectors 
to loan.) Have I previewed all mater- 
ials before placing them before my 
pupils? 

Did I keep testing as an aid and 
never as an end? Did I use my own 
knowledge of the child in interpreting 
his test scores? 

Have I appreciated each teacher in 
the school, and have I shown this ap- 
preciation during the year? Have I 
complimented my pupils’ former 
teachers and asked their opinions? 
Have my lips been sealed against re- 
peating any angry words or petty gos- 
sip? Did I help my pupils to under- 
stand that the principal, supervisors, 
other teachers, and other school work- 
ers are their friends? 

Have I been friendly with parents, 
and understood that they entrusted me 
with their most precious possessions? 
Did I allow visitors or disruptions to 
make me tense or nervous, or did I 
welcome them? 

Do I like what I see when I look 
at myself objectively? Have I kept my 
home problems from interfering with 
my efficiency? Have I greeted each 
day with a smile; willing to forget 
grievances, and eager to build on 
what I have rather than complain of 
what I cannot change? 

Have I dressed well? (Sometimes 
teachers begin thinking, “No one will 
see me.” Twenty, thirty, forty, or even 
fifty pairs of eyes will be watching 
and, perhaps, imitating your pattern.) 
Did I have variety and color in my 
wardrobe? (I feel that two inexpen- 
sive dresses may serve better than one 
expensive one if you have to wear the 


By Mrs. Lillie D. Chaffin 
Third Grade Teacher, Johns Creek School 
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one until the children tire of it.) Have 
I practiced all the good grooming les- 
sons I have taught? 

Did I adopt pet phrases, depend on 
last year’s test questions, wear my hair 
the same each day, become vehement 
in my likes and dislikes, feel that any 
dissension was a personal insult, or 
hoard my ideas? Did I recognize my 
own limitations? 

Have I read wisely and widely, and 
have I allowed my reading to improve 
me and my teaching? Have I shared 
my experiences with my pupils? 

Have I welcomed professional help? 
Am I a member of my local, state, 
and national teacher organizations? 
Did I boost my profession? Was I 
faithful in attending school functions? 
And, did I enter into meetings with 
enthusiasm, ready to receive the knowl- 
edge imparted and the friendships 
offered? 

Finally, and this is the most impor- 
tant question: Why do I teach? 

If you enjoy your work, it will not 
grow stale with repetition. If each day 
is a new challenge, your enthusiasm 
will be contagious. A smile starts a 
chain reaction. Smile at your pupils, 
and they will smile at each other; sam- 
ples of your smile will be carried 
home. 

Each parent prefers the smile on his 
child’s face to A’s on grade cards, or 
nicely penned letters, or art work. 
Parents will smile at each other, and 
your smile will be returned the next 
morning, slightly larger for its use, 
but better than new. 

If you can answer this last question, 
as I do, “I enjoy teaching,” the year 
ahead of you will be a year of growth 
and anticipation for your pupils as 
well as for yourself. ¢ ¢ ¢ 
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A REPORT on the 


Committee to Study the Curriculum 


of the 


Commission on Public Education 


Prepared by Dr. Lucile L. Lurry 
Member of the Committee to Study the Curriculum 


Kentucky educators are aware that the Com- 
mission on Public Education, appointed by Gov- 
ernor Combs at the direction of the 1960 legis- 
lative session, has appointed a committee to 
study the curriculum in Kentucky's public schools. 
This committee is composed of twelve educators. 
They are: Dr. Carl E. Abner, Chairman, Hugh B. 
Cassell, Dr. Carl Cone, Dr. William Ekstrom, 
Mrs. Virginia Hightower, Dr. Aughtum Howard, 
Dr. Evelyn Johnson, Dr. Lucile L. Lurry, Wayne 
McKibbin, Dr. Pete Panzera, Dr. H. L. Stephens, 
Dr. Norman Tant. 

The purposes of the Committee to Study the 
Curriculum are (1) to evaluate present practices 
in Kentucky's public schools in the light of what 
the literature, the research, and the experiences 
of the Committee hold to be adequate, and (2) 
to make certain recommendations based on data 
collected during the study which may give direc- 
tion for more adequate curricula to meet the 
needs of all Kentucky pupils. 





Editor's Note 


This report on the purposes and plans of this 
important committee comes at an appropriate 
time. It is presented, without editing, just as it 
was submitted. 











The Committee plans to follow these pro- 
cedures: (1) to select a cross-section of schools 
representing the various types existing in all 
areas of the Commonwealth for visitation, (2) to 
visit the selected schools in teams of four Com- 
mittee personnel beginning February 27 and ex- 
tending through the latter part of May, (3) to use 
evaluative forms now being developed and 
which will be made available to all personnel 
of schools visited, and (4) to use the data col- 
lected in the field as the basis for the report on 
findings and recommendations to be sent to the 
Commission on Public Education. 

The cooperation and assistance of all school 
personnel in Kentucky are earnestly solicited and 
needed by the Committee. The State Department 
of Education, Kentucky Education Association, 
and leaders in curriculum development in the 
State have been most helpful in directing the 
Committee to pertinent problems and in offer- 
ing to share data collected in their offices. This 
is your study. Education in Kentucky will move 
forward to the extent that you share with the 
Committee your needs, your hopes and dreams 
for further progress in developing more adequate 
curricula in our schools. 
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“We have to travel, these days,” said the Illinois third-grade teacher. 
“Our children have been to places we hardly ever heard of in the old days.” 


“My kids,” said the Ohio teacher, “used to think the only foreign country was Kentucky. 
But since the war, they have learned about foreign countries from their fathers and their uncles 
and other members of the family who have been abroad.” 


These are two of the teachers who use travel as a means of 


Keeping Up With Modern Youngsters 


These two were in one of the four 
groups which explored the highways 
and by-ways of Mexico. In all, there 
were 40 NEA-sponsored tours, which 
took more than 1500 teachers into 70 
countries, for guided study of the his- 
tory and culture of these nations. In 
many instances the teachers were able 
to earn academic credit offered by 
universities which cooperate in the 
program. 

They go in groups of 30 to 40 or so, 
each led by an experienced tour di- 
rector, who briefs them in advance on 
what they are to look for in the coun- 
tries visited. Wherever they go they 
meet the teachers and students of other 
lands, often forming lasting friend- 
ships, maintained by correspondence 
and exchange of teaching materials. 
They hear lectures by outstanding au- 
thorities in the countries they visit 
and the tour director, from time to 
time, gathers them together to com- 
pare notes and review what they have 
observed. 

This is a program which has added 
a new dimension to teacher prepara- 
tion and many school boards through- 
out the country have been quick to 
recognize it. The teacher who has been 
to a cold climate—or to a hot, dry 
climate—is much better equipped to 
teach about such matters than the 
one who has gathered information 
from text books. The subject becomes 
“alive” in the classroom. The children, 
stimulated perhaps by slides, photo- 
graphs, or souvenirs the teacher has 
brought home with her, capture some 
of the zeal and enthusiasm which has 
embued the teacher. Learning then 
becomes fun. 
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Children are to be loved the world over 


To find out how teachers themselves 
approach their summer educational 
travel, the NEA sent a staff member 
from its Division of Press and Radio 
Relations to Mexico to join one of the 
tours. This was a group of 36 teachers 
and principals who came from nine 
states and one Canadian province. 

They entered Mexico by chartered 
motorbus July 22 at Laredo, Tex., and 
proceeded to Mexico City by a leisure- 
ly, long-way around route which took 
them through Monterrey, San Luis 
Potosi, and Guadalajara. They spent 
two weeks in the general area of 
Mexico City, with side trips to such 
places as Taxco, Puebla, and Acapulco. 


Reported by 
Joseph Hanlon 
NEA Press-Radio 





Are you interested in travel this 
summer? For information, write 


NEA Travel Division 
1201 16th St., NW 





Washington 6, D. C. 








The return journey took them back to 
the border by a different route, and 
they reentered the United States at 
Corpus Christi, Tex., Aug. 15. 

There were plenty of opportunities 
for them to enjoy themselves as ordi- 
nary sightseeing tourists, despite the 
fact that their primary purpose was 
educational. They climbed, on horse 
or muleback, the Paricutin volcano 
near Patzcuaro; they gazed in awe at 
Popocatepetl and “The Sleeping Lady” 
—snow-capped volcanos near Puebla; 
they basked on the beach at Acapulco; 
they rubber-necked around in the 
palaces and museums left by the con- 
quistadors; they strolled the streets of 
the lovely colonial town of Taxco and 
browsed in its silver and textile shops; 
they climbed the Pyramid of the Sun, 
a relic of pre-Aztec culture near 
Teotihuacan, larger than any of the 
pyramids in Egypt. But usually they 
were busy with the notebooks and 
cameras. 


Please turn the page 
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Keeping Up With Modern Youngsters 


Wherever they went as a group they 
were accompanied by the tour directors 
—two young instructors from the fac- 
ulty of Western Illinois University 
at Macomb—and, usually by an affable, 
articulate, very well informed guide, 
bonded and certified by the Mexican 
government as competent to teach 
them about the history and culture of 
Mexico. 

At the University of Mexico they 
admired the spectacular murals and 
mosaics O’Gorman, 
Siqueiros and others, and they attend- 
ed a lecture in one of the classrooms 
by Dr. Leon Portilla, director of the 
Institute of Anthropology. He held 
their rapt attention for more than an 
hour with a talk on the Toltec and 
Aztec cultures of Mexico, in the course 
of which he translated for them some 
of the legends of the Toltecs, who had 
a highly developed civilization. 

And at the National Palace of Fine 
Arts they attended, on a Sunday morn- 
ing, a ballet performance in which the 
history of Mexico was depicted, in 
song and dance, by a zestful company 
of more than 100 teachers and students 
at the National Institute of Fine Arts. 
It was a highly polished performance, 
spectacularly beautiful in some of its 
scenes, gay, lively, and enchanting in 


of Rivera, 


others. 

The ballet made a tremendous im- 
pression on the teachers. When the 
curtain fell there was a hushed silence 
and the audience, before the applause 
broke out, heaved a clearly audible sigh 
of wonder and amazement. Then, when 
the applause had died down, one of the 
teachers proclaimed aloud, to no one 
in particular: 

“Well, this is it. This was worth 
coming to Mexico for. If we did noth- 
ing else; saw nothing else, this would 
make the trip worthwhile.” No one 
argued with her; there seemed to be 
general ageement. 
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But for many, the high point of the 
trip was a one-day visit to the little 
Indian village of Tecalpulco, a com- 
munity of 790 inhabitants near Taxco, 
but far off the beaten track for tourists. 
Tecalpulco is reached by way of a 
precipitous trail more suitable for 
mountain goats than for the taxicabs 
which managed to traverse it in get- 
ting the teachers there. 

In Tecalpulco the teachers visited in 
the homes; observed, and in some in- 
stances, participated in the handcrafts 
practiced there, such as tinsmithing 
and pottery making. They helped (?) 
the wife of the village tinsmith make 
some tortillas, grinding the corn on an 
old stone metate, and cooking the 
tortillas on a metal sheet suspended 
over an open fire. 


Participation in a 
native activity 


They were welcomed at the village 
school by the Major and his assistant, 
and they met many of the children, al- 
though school was not in session. They 
learned from the Mayor that the school, 
a large, one-room, barn-like structure, 
has 140 students, taught by a man and 
his wife. The school building, well 
maintained, was gaily painted, the 
narrow end walls in bright blue with 
bands of color from green to yellow 
to pink, on the long side walls. 

In the Mexico City area the teachers 
were often accompanied by one of the 
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three members of a committee of 
Mexican school teachers which co- 
operates with NEA in conducting these 
tours. These Mexican teachers con- 
tributed much to the values which the 
visitors obtained from their stay in 
Mexico. 

And what has all this to do with 
what goes cn in the classrooms back 
home—in Rock Island and Decatur, in 
Maplewood, Winchester and Braden- 
ton? 

Aside from the obvious general cul- 
tural advantages to be derived from 
this sort of travel, some of the teachers 
will have units of social studies spe- 
cifically devoted to the study of 
Mexico, or to Latin American countries 
generally. One third grade teacher has 
made arrangements for an exchange of 
correspondence and teaching materials 
with the third grade class of a teacher 
she met in Mexico City. 

Others will serve their schools as 
“resource persons” and when, in these 
schools, the classes of other teachers are 
dealing with the history of Mexico, 
they will make their experiences avail- 
able to the teachers and pupils directly 
concerned. 

One of the teachers, whose class is 
not immediately concerned with the 
study of Mexico, put it this way: 
“This has helped me to understand 
better the ways in which people can 
adapt themselves to their surroundings. 
In much of Mexico the natural re- 
sources are stubborn, and yielded only 
by hard, .persevering work. 

“I am grateful for the opportunity 
I have had to visit homes in the vary- 
ing areas, and at differing economic 
levels. I have learned first hand that 
the Mexican people are kind, friendly, 
and industrious. 

“They are trying to improve their 
standard of living through education 
and improved farming techniques. The 
primitive homes and farming methods 
that I have observed help me to un- 
derstand how my own ancestors lived 
in my own community 200 years ago.” 
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MEET YOUR LEADERS 


Reported by Mrs. Katherine L. Moore 


RECORDING SECRETARY 

Miss Martha Elise Shindlebower, 
although born in Sewickley, Pennsyl- 
vania, is claimed by her co-workers in 
Kentucky. She attended Lexington 
city schools—Maxwell Elementary and 
Morton Junior High—and graduated 
from Henry Clay High School. In 
addition, she completed a program at 
Miss Corrine Noel’s Private School of 
Business. 

Miss Shindlebower has worked as 
a church secretary, bookkeeper and 
receptionist in a real estate office, 
clerk-typist for Greyhound, and as a 
checker-stock-clerk for Kroger. 

She served in the U. S. Navy, 1944- 
46, taking boot training at Hunter 
College in New York, and yeoman 
training at Oklahoma A & M. Her 
tour of duty included the Bureau of 
Navy Personnel, Washington, and serv- 
ice in the Family Allotments and Al- 
lowances Division, Congressional Mail 
Section. 

She graduated from the University 
of Kentucky, in 1950, with a BA De- 
gree in elementary education. Her 
extra-curricular activities at UK in- 
cluded: song leader for the College of 
Agriculture and Home Economics; 
soloist for the Troupers, a UK travel- 
ing entertainment group; service as 


Martha Shindlebower 
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vice-president and president of Phi 
Beta, a professional music fraternity; 
member of the “Y” Future Teachers, 
Glee Club, and Choristers. She re- 
ceived the Phi Beta service pin and the 
Trouper service ring awards upon 
graduation. 

Miss Shindlebower was a critic 
teacher for the second grade during 
her first year of teaching at Oregon 
College of Education, Monmouth, Ore- 
gon. She returned to Lexington and 
taught three years at Kenwick and 
Yates schools. Taking a leave of ab- 
sence she went to Bamberg, Germany, 
to teach in the American Dependent 
School. While there, she traveled in 
Germany, France, Italy, Holland, 
Austria, and England. Returning to 
this country, she taught at Sandia Mili- 
tary Base, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

She is now serving her fourth year 
as assistant principal in the Kenwick 
Elementary School in the Fayette 
County system. 

Miss Shindlebower is active in many 
professional and fraternal organiza- 
tions. She has continued her training, 
and was awarded the MA in Elemen- 
tary Education at the University of 
Kentucky in 1953. 


Mrs. Neva Flowers 
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VICE PRESIDENT AND 
MEMBERSHIP 
CHAIRMAN 

Mrs. Mildred Tupman, of the 
Northern District DESP, serves as vice 
president and state membership chair- 
man of the KEA-DESP. 

Mrs. Tupman did her training for 
teaching, both under-graduate and 
graduate, at the University of Cincin- © 
nati. She has taught at the first, sec- 
ond, and sixth grade levels. In addi- 
tion, she has served as a teacher for 
nine years, as a teaching-principal for 
eleven years, and as a full-time princi- 
pal for seven years. 

She has been active in her profes- 
sional organizations, having served as 
president of the Northern Kentucky 
Education Association, and as presi- 
dent of her district and state ACE 
organization. She is now president of 
Zeta Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma 
and of the Northern Kentucky branch 
of the AAUW. 

Mrs. Tupman has worked hard for 
us in directing our membership drive. 
(As a plug for her, have you sent her 
your $2.00 membership dues for KEA- 
DESP? Many districts are approaching 
the 100 per cent mark; hurry and join 
and make our good friend, Mildred, 
happy! ) 


CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY 

Mrs. Neva Flowers is the corre- 
sponding secretary of KEA-DESP. 
She is from Morgantown. 

Mts. Flowers earned her BS and MA 
Degrees from Western Kentucky State 
College, in Bowling Green. She has 
earned credit for a year’s work beyond 
the Master’s Degree from George Pea- 
body College for Teachers in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Please turn to page 36 





Watch future issues of your Kentucky School Journal for reports on 








other officers and state educational representatives of KEA-DESP. 











The 99th annual convention of the 
National Education Association 


will be held June 25-30, with Atlantic City as the Host 


Atlantic City, a glamorous synthesis of sea, sky, and sunshine, will be 
the 1961 setting for the 99th annual convention of the National Education 
Association meeting June 25-30. NEA officials are predicting a record 
turnout to the Sand-bar City when delegates to the Representative Assem- 
bly and the Convention gather to hear such outstanding speakers as Sir 
Ronald Gould of England, president of the World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Profession, and the Reverend James H. Robin- 
son, founder and pastor of the Church of the Master, New York City. The 
Convention theme is: “A Charge to Keep.” 


Following sessions of the NEA 
Board of Directors, the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the Board of Trustees, to 
be held in advance, the Convention 
will officially open on Sunday, June 
25, with 4 o'clock Vesper services. 
That evening, Clarice Kline, NEA 
president, and William G. Carr, execu- 
tive secretary will address the First 
General Assembly. Other general as- 
semblies will be held on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday evenings of 
the following week. 

NEA committees, commissions, and 
departments have scheduled meetings 
throughout the week at which they 
will report to the membership and 
sponsor programs on current educa- 
tional issues. Thursday afternoon will 
be devoted to special sessions, each of 
which will deal with “Promising New 
Practices in Education.” These pro- 
grams will cover school camping, the 
year-round-school, the “new” mathe- 
matics, the teaching of foreign affairs 
and foreign relations, automation in 
the classroom, foreign language teach- 
ing in the elementary school, homes 
for retired teachers, promising prac- 
tices in lesson planning, promising 


new practices in staff utilization, test- 
ing programs, and the NEA Project 
on the Instructional Program. 

State delegation meetings will be 
held- Monday and Wednesday morn- 
ings from 7 a.m. until 9 a.m., and on 
Thursday afternoon from 4:30 until 
6. Open hearings of Committees and 
Commissions are scheduled Tuesday 
afternoon from 2 until 4 p.m., and 
Department meetings are split between 
Monday and Wednesday afternoons. 
Election of officers and resolutions 
determining NEA policy will be adopt- 
ed at the business sessions scheduled 
Tuesday through Friday mornings and 
Friday afternoon. 

President Kline will be feted at a 
reception Thursday evening, and 
Friendship Night, at which Candidates 
for NEA offices are honored, will also 
take place that evening. The two 
events are so scheduled that attend- 
ance at both functions will be possi- 
ble. 


In and About Atlantic City 


And in between sessions, delegates 
will have access to a great variety of 
entertainment and relaxation. 
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The City has no curfew, excepting 
that the beach is closed from 1 a.m. 
to 6 a.m. to permit men and machines 
to keep it in trim. There are many 
participating sports to chose from in- 
cluding swimming in the ocean and 
indoor and outdoor pools; golf on five 
well-kept courses, and on five minia- 
ture links along the Boardwalk; fish- 
ing from piers, the beach, boats in 
the bay, and boats in the ocean; water 
skiing in protected areas; tennis on a 
dozen hard-surfaced courts; archery 
and trap shooting; and, last but not 
least, bicycling on a_ traffic-free 
Boardwalk every morning. 

Other leisure activities will be 
found in a wide selection of first run 
movies, star-studded shows on piers, 
supper clubs and cafes, sightseeing; or 
just lolling along in a Boardwalk chair. 
And there is plenty for the young fry, 
too. 

Day at the UN 

On Saturday following the conven- 
tion the NEA Division of Travel 
Service and the NEA Committee on 
International Relations will sponsor a 
special “Day at the UN.” 

Arrangements will include transpor- 
tation from Atlantic City, hotel accom- 
modations, conducted UN tour, film 
showings, lunch in the UN cafeteria, 
and a talk by a top UN official. Cost 
will range from $14 to $28 depending 
upon services requested. Since partici- 
pation must be limited to those with 
advance registration, persons interested 
should write to the NEA Division of 
Travel Service, National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 16th Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. ¢¢¢ 





NOW 

BORROW 12 TIMES 
YOUR MONTHLY 
SALARY 


TAKE UP TO 18 
MONTHS 














NEW KEA-KBA 


Teacher-Banker Credit Plan 


Thanks to the combined efforts of the Kentucky Education Association 
and the Kentucky Bankers Association, qualified teachers can now 
borrow up to 1/2 times their monthly salary . . . and be allowed up to 18 


months to repay. 


@ Your Credit Standing Serves as Collateral 

@ Perfect for any Emergency—borrow for sickness, travel, further studies 

@ Your Loan is Life-Insured at no additional cost 

@ If necessary, you can defer payments during summer months when not drawing salary 


@ For loans in excess of 112 times your monthly salary, see your local banker 


For Complete Details 


SEE YOUR LOCAL BANKER 
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Your KEA LIFE PLAN 


Has these advantages... 


Maximum insurance protection at minimum cost . . . waiver of premium 
in case of total and permanent disability . . . your own individual policy 
. .. a double benefit in case of accidental death . . . conversion privilege 
to a policy providing savings and coverage past age 65... can be can- 
celled only for nonpayment of premiums . . . no medical exam in most 
instances. 


Here are the details... 


$3000 Policy (For women only) 
Age 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-64 


oe 


Semi-annual premium $7.50 $10.50 $15.00 $27.00 $52.50 








Regular death benefit < $3000 * 


rh Try 








Accidental death benefit <— $6000 > 


$5000 Policy (For men or women) 
Age 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 
Semi-Annual premium $12.50 $17.50 $25.00 $45.00 








Regular death benefit < $5000 








Accidental death benefit <— $10,000 


If you are interested in more protection than this, you may apply for as 
many as three $5000 policies, which would represent a maximum death 
benefit of $30,000. 


For more information, write: KEA LIFE PLAN 
2303 South Third Street 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 
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FACT AND FICTION 


Reviews by A. J. Beeler 





Something Light, by Margery Sharp; 
Little, Brown, $3.95. 

The sophisticated humor of Margery 
Sharp is well-known to readers of 
The Stone of Chastity, The Nut- 
meg Tree, and Cluny Brown. This 
is another of the same kind, but fun, 
nevertheless. It recounts the adven- 
tures of Louisa Mary Datchett, a 
photographer of dogs, who, at 30, 
decided to marry at once, with definite 
ideas as to the partner. 


Eight Men, by Richard Wright; 
World, $3.95. 

No cursory summary can be made of 
this collection of eight short stories. 
Each represents a different person, a 
different idea, a different theme. Each 
shows a certain power and reveals the 
talent of the author, one of the most 
eminent American Negro writers, who 
died before this book could be pub- 
lished. 


Summer of Pride, by Elizabeth 
Savage; Little, Brown, $3.95. 

This first novel shows a particular 
gift for characterization and a thor- 
ough familiarity with the locale of the 
story, a setting far removed from the 
author's native home. 

Leading characters are the numerous 
members of the Oliver clan. They were 
many and varied; the most noticeable 
common denominator is their almost 
fierce loyalty to each other. The plot 
mdvement is accelerated by the ar- 
rival of a stranger, the fiancee of one 
of the Oliver men. Ranch life in Idaho 
is shown with unusual clarity. 

No great novel, this one is enter- 
taining and once more promises a 
bright future for its author. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne: Man and 
Writer, by Edward Wagenknecht; Ox- 
ford University Press, $5.50. 

In his Preface, the author of this 
new and significant study of,one of 
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America’s most eminent literary fig- 
ures this describes his book: “This 
book is neither a chronological biog- 
raphy nor a critical study, though it 
contains much information about 
Hawthorne's life and his works. It is 
simply a study of Hawthorne’s char- 
acter and personality, based on his 
writings, his letters and journals, and 
on all that has been’ written about 
him.” Such a description fits the book 
admirably. 

Mr. Wagenknecht has done an es- 
pecially good job of putting together 
all of the facts, both widely and little 
known, about Hawthorne; the result- 
ing portrait is a fully-dimensioned 
one, with more warmth than is usually 
associated with its subject. Included 
also are erudite and interesting obser- 
vations about the various novels and 
short stories which Hawthorne wrote. 

The whole book is devoid of impedi- 
menta and footnotes, which have been 
taken care of in an appendix. The 
style is informal, almost folksy at 
times, but the information is signifi- 
cant, and one feels at all times that it 
comes from an expert. 


Annie’s Captain, by Kathryn Hulme; 
Little, Brown, $5.00. 

The hero’ of this romantic story of 
the sea is Capt. John Cavarly, identi- 
fied as one of America’s greatest 
skippers, who is the grandfather of the 
author. The love affair which is the 
thread of continuity throughout the 
story is projected against the back- 
ground of exciting and interesting 
events: London and Victorian London, 
Hawaii, and the San Francisco earth- 
quake. 

Of particular interest are the many 
incidents connected with life on the 
sea. Most memorable of all, however, 
are the enduring portraits of the two 
protagonists: Capt. Cavarly and his 
beloved Annie. 


Manila Galleon, by F. VanWyck 
Mason; Little, Brown, $5.95. 


An experienced, accomplished au- 
thor has here produced as good a 
novel as he has ever written. Based 
on the voyage of George Anson, 
father of the modern Royal Navy, 
the novel combines a real knowledge 
of the sea and sea life with authentic 
details of history, superb characteriza- 
tion, and action to satisfy the most 
avid reader of adventure stories. At 
every turn, the author's familiarity 
with events of the 1740's is obvious 
but never intrusive. 


The Chancellor, by Lawrence Schoon- 
over; Little, Brown, $4.50. 

Antoine Duprat is the hero of this 
novel of France during the early years 
of the Renaissance. A wealth of de- 
tail about the time and place, and an 
assortment of clearly depicted char- 
acters, add color and vitality to the 
story. The accuracy of the information 
reveals the fact that the author is a 
careful researcher. 


I Love You, Mary Fatt, by Russell 
Davis; Crown, $3.50. 


In a recent article an eminent liter- 
ary critic in a discussion of first novels 
characterized them as showing much 
more promise than achievement. Here 
is a perfect example of that evaluation. 
Actually, the writing is good, with oc- 
casional flashes of brilliance and 
humor. 

The story concerns the “love” of 
15-year-old Clarence Bascomb for 
13-year-old Mary Fatt. The whole af- 
fair seems incredibly exaggerated and 
dramatic. A long and thorough famili- 
arity with adolescents by this reviewer 
has never shown a character like 
Clarry, who tells his own story. The 
author, it is hoped, will someday tell 
a story commensurate with the style 
which he employs. 
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Harvey L. Canady 
Lynanvale High School 
White Mills 


"A teacher affects eternity. He can never tell where his influence 


stops,” so said Henry Adams. 


The teaching profession is of vital importance. It is imperative 
to a nation’s existence. In the United States today there is a need as 


never before for teachers. 


Our nation is growing and developing. There is an ever-mount- 
ing increase in population. We see other nations also prospering. 
Keeping these things in mind, we are faced with the fact that we 
need good teachers—teachers with interest and enthusiasm for 


their profession. 


TEACHING ... /¢’s Quality and Effectiveness 


President Eisenhower once said that 
the American educational system 
could never be any better than the 
men and women who instruct our 
children. With good teachers we can 
have an educational program which 
cannot be excelled, but with poor ones 
who do not realize to the fullest ex- 
tent the importance of their jobs, our 
chances are small for making any real 
progress. 

In speaking of good teachers, listen 
to the words of Jesse Stuart, a well- 
known Kentucky writer, poet, and 
educator: “A good teacher is the 
scarcest commodity in America today, 
and if you don’t have good teachers, 
you might just as well scrap the whole 
school system. It’s the human quality 
that makes good schools.” 

Teaching is a big responsibility to 
those who catch the vision of what it 
really means to be a teacher. What is 
greater than helping to shape the lives 
of young Americans? A child largely 
becomes what he is taught, and the 
future of America is determined by 
the home and school. It has been said 
that, outside the home and church, the 
greatest influence on young lives is 
the teacher. 

In earlier years all teaching stem- 
med from the church; it was a sacred 
thing. Today, although our teaching is 
not controlled by the church, should 
it be held any lower in our esteem? 

A great trust demands the utmost in 
careful service. And the youth of to- 
day are the adults of tomorrow. Thus, 


it behooves our nation to train well 
the younger generation. 


Any task presents a challenge to 
succeed. The teacher who does not 
take some pride in his profession is no 
teacher at all, just a symbol of one. 
Why should any teacher say, “Oh, I’m 
just a teacher.” He does not need to 
apologize for his noble profession. 
Rather, he should be glad to announce, 
“I am a teacher.” 


Pupils expect a teacher to exemplify 
the ideal in his attitudes toward 
school. If this is true, it will, of course, 
have its effect on the pupils. But, 
what if the classroom means only 
drudgery for the purpose of collect- 
ing a paycheck? The students will 
soon absorb this attitude. 


The process of learning can be 
made burdensome or it can be made 
attractive. One thing is certain, how- 
ever, it cannot be done in a wholesale 
manner or in a hurry. Humanity may 
be clothed and fed by machinery, but 
teaching will always be a matter of 
personal contact. 

The good teacher should create 
within the pupil a thirst for know- 
ledge that will last as long as life it- 


self. That is what is wrong with some | 


of our schools today. The intellectual 
curiosity of the students is lying dor- 
mant. Schooling, to some, is mefely 
putting in time, waiting for a diploma. 
We need teachers who challenge the 
students with what lies beyond the 
facts they are learning. 


PERSONAL TESTIMONY 


The teacher’s personality makes ; 
sharp impact on the students. First of 
all, a teacher must have a love fo: 
people, a love which grows with time 
and which cares, heartaches, and dis- 
appointments, cannot dim. In the 
teacher: “To teach is to love.” This 
profession does not have one inch of 
room for the sarcastic, selfish, and in- 
different; such people need to be help- 
ed themselves, 


Moreover, a sense of humor is a req- 
uisite for a teacher. In an evaluation 
of the ideal teacher in one school, a 
large number of the students rate it as 
being vital. Over and over, we hear 
this point emphasized in discussions of 
teachers’ qualifications. 


We might add to a sense of humor, 
the steady courage to face any un- 
pleasant situation that may develop. 


The rewards of a teaching career 
are many. Looking at it from the fi- 
nancial standpoint, this might not be 
true; but, then, rewards are not always 
monetary. The knowledge of a life 
well spent in service to others is one 
of the greatest rewards any person can 
achieve. 


Dear Parent: 

Thank you for lending me your 
child today. All the years of love and 
care and training which you have gw- 
en him, have stood him in good stead 
every hour. I send him home tonight, 
I hope a little taller, a little stronger, 
a little freer, a little nearer his goal. 
Lend him to me again tomorrow. In 
my care of him, I shall show my grati- 
tude. 

His teacher 
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EDUCATORS INVESTMENT FINANCE CORP. 


(A Kentucky Corporation) 
201 ELINE BUILDING e 111 SOUTH HUBBARD LANE e LOUISVILLE 7, KENTUCKY 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 


Mitchell Davis T. W. Stewart Earle D. Jones 
President, Glasgow Hopkinsville Maysville 
James A. Cawood Marvin L. Malone John D. Darnell 
Vice-President, Harlan Louisville Frankfort 
Robert S. Bieloh Edwin R. Ward John A. Bieloh 
Exec. Vice-President, Bowling Green Louisville 
St. Matthews Russell R. Below R. G. Eversole 
Ted L. Crosthwait Henderson Hazard 
Secretary-Treasurer, Holland Rose E, G. Jones 
Bardstown Benton Mt. Sterling 
Russell Williamson Russell C. Moore W. Roy Bondurant 
Inez Richmond Frankfort 








LEGALITY: 


The validity of the issue of the Common Stock and Debentures has been approved by John D. Darnell 
and William E. Johnson, Attorneys at Law, Frankfort, and Wyatt, Grafton and Sloss, Attorneys, Louisville. 


AUDITING OF CORPORATION’S BOOKS: 


The books of the Corporation will be audited annually by the Certified Public Accounting firm, Yeager, 
Ford and Warren, Louisville, Kentucky. 


PRESENT SECURITIES OFFERING: 


This offering is being made available to the Teachers of Kentucky at $8.00 per unit, to be paid for 
in cash or installments. A unit will consist of one $4.00 share of Common Voting Stock and one $4.00 
share of Preferred Stock at 8% interest. This will afford the Teachers of the State an opportunity to invest 
in a Company that they can call their own. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY: 








* * * Educators Investment Finance Corporation 
OFFERING 201 Eline Bldg. 111 S. Hubbard Lane, Louisville 7, Ky. 


Date: 
180,000 Shares | 





Common Stock INVESTMENT FINANCE CORPORATION. 
and r ( ) Investing 
100,000 Shares ( ) Loan 
Of 
Preferred Stock (Name) 
at 8% Interest 
*x* * * 








(Address) 

















This Offering Is For Bona Fide Residents Of Kentucky Only 





Of I am interested in additional information concerning EDUCATORS ! 


| 
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Ready April 1st See at Booth 31 


enlarged 1961 edition 


LINCOLN LIBRARY 


@ New Articles by the hundred 


@ New Census figures—Election results 


@ New Sections as Childhood Education 
@ New Biographies, Maps, Pictures, etc. 


Single vol. $28.50—2 vol. $32.50—School Discount 


¥ 2 The Frontier Press Dist. Co. 
WRITE for information on First National Bank Bldg. 


SUMMER POSITIONS for Teachers Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-Wide 
If you are not living up to your responsibilities to do the best you can for yourself 
professionally, we can help you. We have many calls from the best school systems 
for 1961-62. 
No registration fee. No obligation until acceptance of a position. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 





Columbus 15, Ohio N.A.T.A. Phone: CApital 4-2882 








p———FREE COLOR POSTER roe “ oo 
efore you buy any books for 
11"x14” for Classroom Display your school library, write for our 
Illustrating and Describing helpful free GRADED CATALOGS: 
POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC “Lippincott Books for boyy . 
Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. ero naels” beth with alee 
Specify number of posters and miniatures subject indexes. 
needed. Teachers only—Write: J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


lvy Corporation @ Montclair, N. J. Library Service Dept., Phila. 5, Pa. 














NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 
"1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. © 


Me See PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
because it has 

passed the 

classroom test 


= 37c 


R ! . 
RATEOM ETER PER PUPIL Schools, church groups, women’s clubs, etc., 
interested in earning 45 cents profit on each 
- a $1 = of attractive Gift Tie Ribbons. Also 
Tops the list of America’s poe line of gift wrapping papers. Write 
Reading Learning Aids because for FREE sample brochure today. 


of its proven performance oO. & W. GIFT TIE 
3611 West 16th ns 47A 








fT’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve- 
ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE ... Lifetime electric motor pro- & age 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. Seeking a Position? 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- A nation wide service; school and college 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. placements in teaching and in administra- 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- tion. Write, telling us about yourself. 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
low as 37c per pupil. William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
“ . . ’ 516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Teachers Pupi rk , ’ ’ 
sheet of ite pind Se ae Est. 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 
. . “flexible and adaptable’’ . . . ‘‘rate 
— 70 to 300%.”’ 


omplete with manual, carry-case, $39.95 
5 - vy units, ea. $35.95 e 10 or more, ea. $33.95 fae 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded . ine 
Sond orders to school projects . . . Easy . . . Dignified. 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH No Investment — No Risk 
Dept. KJ14 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 For ‘‘no-obligation’ information write: 
FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota © STM, Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 














SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! 








Classroo 
Nation 


Glassboro State College in New Jer- 
sey will be the scene of the 18th Class- 
room Teachers National Conference, 
July 2-14, 1961. The two-week meet- 
ing takes place each year under the 
auspices of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. This college in the 
Garden State was chosen for its excel- 
lent facilities and proximity to Atlantic 
City, site of the NEA convention im- 
mediately preceding the conference. 

As in past years the conference will 
emphasize professional development 
and leadership training. It also is plan- 
ned to provide participants with time 
for relaxation, cultural enrichment, and 
personal development. 

In morning general sessions the par- 
ticipants will hear authorities discuss 
issues in current education. During the 
afternoons participants will work to- 
gether in small discussion groups deal- 
ing with special problems. Clinics for 
state and local leaders as well as work- 
shops for elementary and secondary 
teachers will be among the discussion 
groups offered. 

Conference Site 

Glassboro State College nestles in a 
well-wooded area in Glassboro, the seat 
of Gloucester County in Southwest 
New Jersey. The college campus, ini- 
tially 55 acres, was increased to 175 
acres in 1957, and most of its newer 
buildings are being constructed on the 
additional land. The original atmos- 
phere, provided by sturdy old oaks and 
seasonally blooming shrubbery, pre- 
vails throughout the entire campus. 

In its early years the college concen- 
trated on the preparation of elemen- 
tary-school teachers. It became a full 
degree-granting college in 1935. The 
master’s degree was added to the pro- 
gram in 1950. 

The expanding educational program, 
which now prepares elementary, jun- 
ior-high, and senior-high school teach- 
ers, necessitated a building program of 
equal proportions. Buildings added be- 
tween 1954-59 include a campus ele- 
mentary school, two dormitories, a 
library, and a student activities build- 
ing. Within the past two years the col- 
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lege has enlarged Memorial Hall (the 
student activities building) and has 
built a central heating plant and a new 
classroom building. 

Morning sessions of the conference 
will take place in the auditorium in 
College Hall, which also houses the 
gymnasium and many classrooms. 

Participants will eat in the dining 
room in Memorial Hall; shop in the 
college store; and relax in the snack 
bar, lounges, and recreation room. 

Glassboro serves as the hub of South 
Jersey’s seven counties. It is only 11 
miles from Exit 3 of the New Jersey 
Turnpike, 20 miles from Philadelphia, 
and 48 miles from Atlantic City. The 
town is served by many bus systems 
and the Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore 
Lines Railroad. 


Conference Costs 
Expenses for participants will total 


$80 for room, board, program, and in- 
cidentals. A preregistration fee of $10 
is payable in advance. The remaining 
$70 is due upon registration. Teachers 
who wish to receive 2 hours’ college 
credit—graduate or under-graduate— 
will pay an additional $27 for tuition. 
All participants will receive a certifi- 
cate of attendance recognized by many 
administrators as evidence of inservice 
training, but persons who wish an offi- 
cial transcript from the college must 
enroll for credit. 





Apologue 
froma 


Pedagogue 


A teacher's life is filled with troubles: 
Squirt guns, spitballs, gum that bubbles; 
Whispers, notes, and comic books, 
Apple polishers, dirty looks. 

Spring with its resultant fever, 

Earnest workers, gay deceivers; 
Homework papers overdue, 

Recitations and review. 

Grades with the complaints they bring, 
Bells that regularly ring; 

Youth that always keeps its bloom, 
Laughter filling up the room. 

And tho | speak with indiscretion, 
I'm glad | chose this mad profession. 


APRIL, 1961 


NEWS FROM 


ENGLISH NOT TAUGHT HERE 

According to the National Council 
of Teachers of English, “chaotic con- 
ditions” have conspicuously lowered 
the quality of English teaching and 
teacher preparation for a large num- 
ber of the nation’s elementary and 
high schools. The Council estimates 
that less than half of all teachers now 
employed to teach English are ade- 
quately prepared and places the blame 
on school and college administrations, 
parents, the teachers themselves and 
lack of financial support. 


* * * * 


COLLEGE-HIGH SCHOOL 
PARTNERSHIP 
To help provide a full program of 
specialized instruction -in rural New 
England schools, Goddard College of 
Vermont, with six other colleges in 
Maine and Vermont, opened its cam- 
pus facilities to school teachers and 
their pupils. Concentrating on music, 
art, science and physical education, 
the colleges have brought special 
skills to pupils in 88 small schools. 
College students have also been made 
available “on loan” as teacher aides. 
* * * * 


TAPES ON TAP 














Demand for tape recordings of ed- 
ucational value are on the increase at 
Kent State University in Ohio. Tapes 
cover such varied subjects as jazz, 
Eskimo art, poetry and space travel 
and come from many countries in- 
cluding France, England, Australia 
and Norway. Eighteen countries have 
ordered tape libraries in the past six 
months while requests for individual 
tapes have reached 4,000 per year. 


* * * * 


NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR KNOWLEDGE 

Miss Jane Schmann, admissions di- 
rector of Smith College, warned re- 
cently against over-emphasis by stu- 
dents on “techniques of admission” 
as opposed to the “process of learn- 
ing.” Future college students might 
better rely on rigorous study in high 
school rather than on special programs 
or devices designed to “serve the im- 

* * * a 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 

Educators offers a set 
of four new free School 
{iss | Safety posters. They il- 
lustrate four common 
situations in a way re 














dren . Mail 
the coupon (right) to- 
day. 





mediate objectives of college admis- 
sions.” 
* * * ” 


TV PIONEER 


The country’s first statewide co- 
ordinated closed circuit television high 
school instruction program is now op- 
erating in South Carolina. The four 
courses being broadcast are beginning 
and intermediate algebra, geometry 
and South Carolina history. 


* « * * 


PHILOSOPHY IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Triadelphia High School in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., is introducing a college 
level philosophy course to selected 
students. Although the subject has 
been handled successfully in high 
schools all over the world, it has rare- 
ly been offered to American students. 
The course includes a study of logic, 
ethics and emotional maturity. 

* * * . 


KEA RECOMMENDATION APPRECIATED 


Educators Mutual is proud of this 
expression of confidence by the KEA 
. . . and promises to offer Kentucky 
teachers the most modern forms of 
low-cost Major Medical, Income Pro- 
tection, Hospital-Surgical and Re- 
tired Teachers’ Protection Plans avail- 
able. Six groups now are in force. 
Write for information, and you'll 
understand why 215,000 teachers have 
selected Educators since 1910... 
and received $23,000,000 in disability 
benefits. 


George D. Conley 
State Manager 
Ashland, Ky. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 
0 Send. .. .sets free 
Safety Posters 


0 Please send me full details of your 
GROUP INSURANCE free and without 
any obligation on my part. 


Name of School 
School Address 
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eae FOR Living 


MURSELL — TIPTON — LANDECK 
NORDHOLM — FREEBURG — WATSON 


America’s leading school music program—adopted for 
state-wide use in all 19 states (including Kentucky) 
that have listed music textbooks since this series was 
published—and equally popular across the country. 


At the K.E.A. — Booth 83-84 
SILVER BURDETT COM?ANY 


4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 46 
Representative: Austin S. Durham 
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qe , 
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Air conditioned library, men’s dormitories, dining hall, and most 
classrooms. 


VANDERBILT 


1961 Summer Session 


June 12-July 18; July 19-August 26 


Undergraduate instruction will be available in the departments of 
Biology, Chemistry, Classical Languages and Literature, Economics-Business 
Administration, English, Fine Arts, Geology, German-Russian, History, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Religion, 
Romance Languages, Sociology, Speech and Drama, and in the School of 
Engineering. 


Graduate courses in most of these departments and in the Schools of 
Divinity and Law. 


For 1961 bulletin, write to Ewing P. Shahan, Director of Summer 
Session, 316 Kirkland Hall, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 5, Tennessee. 








Elementary 
Principals 
Continued from page 27 

She taught in the rural schools of 
Butler County for six years, and the 
fifth grade in Morgantown for eleven 
years. She has served as principal in 
this school for six years. 

Mrs. Flowers, like all of the other 
leaders in KEA-DESP, is active in 
many professional and fraternal organi 
zations, and is a leader in several. She 
is a member of the Executive Board of 
the Third District Education Associa 


tion, and president of the Third Dis 
trict DESP. o ¢ ¢ 


NEA 
Convention Bus 


Plans are being made to send one 
or more chartered buses to Atlantic 
City in June to carry NEA Delegates 
from Kentucky. Requests that KEA 
make these arrangements have been 
coming in from various sections of 
the state. 

Present plans call for leaving Louis- 
ville on Saturday, June 24, at 7:00 
a.m., travelling as far as Philadelphia 
that day. The group would spend the 
night there, and tour historical spots 
in that area on Sunday before taking 
the 61-mile trip on to Atlantic City. 

The return trip is scheduled to be- 
gin on Saturday, July 1, at 7:00 a.m., 
with the bus to drive through in one 
day, arriving back in Louisville about 
midnight. 

The entire cost of the round trip 
will be $50.00. This includes lodging 
for one night in Philadelphia, as well 
as the cost of the bus travel and the 
historical tour, but mot the cost of 
meals. 

Space will be reserved on a “first 
come, first served” basis. Checks must 
be in the KEA office by June 1. For 
reservations, or more information, con- 
tact Lyndle Barnes of the KEA staff. 

KEA will make room reservations 
for the group in Philadelphia. Each 
person must arrange for his own room 
reservations in Atlantic City. 
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o | Student Accident administration 





he =o a a a 

" giving you a king-size headache? 

ng 

ty. 

\e- Try Nationwide’s STUDENT ACCIDENT PLAN, and keep your administration problems at a min- 

a imum. Nationwide’s staff of 5900 expertly-trained representatives guarantees you on-the- 

4 spot, local service. They handle solicitation and remittance smoothly and tactfully. And 95% 
of all claims with Nationwide are paid the day they’re received! You have four flexible 

ip plans to choose from, with optional 24-hour and football coverages. Rates start at $1.75. For | 

ig § full information, fill in and mail the coupon below—or call your nearby Nationwide repre- | 

ll | sentative. There’s absolutely no obligation. | 


of 4 NATIONWIDE Group Sales Dept., 246 No. High St., 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Please send me information on your Student Accident 
Plans. I understand there’s no obligation whatever. 


Pdarionwive Name 























- Address 

f School 

Is ...the company that created SECURANCE ee | 

h Position | 
Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company « home office: Columbus, Ohio 

n / City Zone State 


f 
: K-1 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1961 


Intersession: June 5-June 16 
First Regular Term: June 16-July 21 
Second Regular Term: July 22-August 25 


In addition to the 290 different courses offered in Arts and Sciences—Educa- 
tion—Business Administration—Home Economics—Nursing and Health—Phar- 
macy—Fine Arts—the Summer School presents the following Special Features: 
INTERSESSION (June 5 to June 16). Two courses: Revolution in Twentieth- 
Century Evrope and Group Dynamics in Education. 


REGULAR TERMS 


High-School Institute on Modern Trends in the Biological Sciences (June 18 
to June 23). For high-school juniors and seniors. 
Child Study Workshop (June 19 to June 23). For teachers, administrators, 
superintendents, counselors, and psychologists. Offered in co-operation with 
the Upper-Grade Study Council of the Cincinnati Public Schools, and the 
Hamilton County (Ohio) Schools. 
Learning Problems Workshop (June 19 to June 23). For professional persons 
in the fields of teaching, administration, counseling, and psychological serv- 
ices. Offered in co-operation with the Upper-Grade Study Council of the 
Cincinnati Public Schools, and the Hamilton County (Ohio) Schools. 
Arithmetic Workshop (June 19 to June 23). For elementary-school teachers. 
Practical methods of teaching arithmetic to children at primary and intermedi- 
ate levels. Open to teachers of arithmetic in the Cincinnati Public Schools. 
Group Guidance of Young Children and Child Development in Educational 
Programs (June 19 to June 30). Designed especially for teachers of 3- and 
4-year-olds in nursery schools and day-care centers. 
Workshop on Intergroup Relations (June 19 to July 14). Offered in co- 
operation with the National Conference of Christians and Jews, the Cincinnati 
Public Schools, and the Hamilton County (Ohio) Schools. 
Institute for Junior and Senior High-School Teachers of Mathematics (June 
28 to August 8). Offered in co-operation with the National Science Foundation 
Workshop on Trends and Problems in Textiles (July 10 to July 21). Designed 
for teachers and students of graduate or senior standing. 
Institute on Education for Marriage and Family Life (July 10 to July 21). 
Offered in co-operation with the American Social Health Association and 
the Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society. 
Workshop on Creative Stagecraft in Elementary Grades (July 24 to August 
25). All phases of stagecraft applicable to elementary schools for teachers 
in service and advanced undergraduates. 
Demonstration Teaching (June 19 to july 21). Classes will include (1) class 
of 6- and 7-year-old children, (2) class of 8- and 9-year-old children, (3) 
class of 10- and 11-year-old children, (4) class of slow-learning children. 
Auxiliary Courses (June 19 to July 21; July 24 to August 25). Designed 
especially to help students improve their knowledge and techniques in reading 
and study including effective usage in note-taking and preparation of manu- 
wa materials; in the fundamentals of English usage, both written and 
spoken, with emphasis on grammatical forms; and in mathematics with a 
comprehensive review of high-school algebra. Open to pre-freshman, under- 
graduate and graduate students. 

For further information write or call: 

DEAN OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
CINCINNATI 21, OHIO 
Telephone: Cincinnati, UNiversity 1-8000, Line 577 











BY MABEL L. JONES 
Each book is a combination of textbook and drill material with enough 
added suggestions to provide a complete year’s work in English, except 
for the literature studied. Each book is designed to serve as a basic 
course that will lead successfully into the mastery of that year’s work 
in high school English. Emphasis is upon a desirable balance of indi- 
vidual study and class discussion. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — OKLAHOMA CITY 
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GETTYSBURG 
ADDRESS 
REPHRASED 


(An M. |. T. professor pokes fun at 
some of his colleagues who hide their 
important messages in language only 
intelligible to other p-ofessors. He 
says he rewrote this address ‘‘so that 
professors can understand it.’’) 

Eight and seven-tenths decades ago 
the pioneer workers in this continental 
area implemented a new group based 
cn an ideology of free boundaries and 
initial conditions of equality. We are 
now actively engaged in an over-all 
evaluation of conflicting factors in 
order to determine whether or not the 
life expectancy of this group or of any 
group operating under the stated con- 
ditions is significant. 

We are met in an area of maximum 
activity among the conflicting factors. 
The purpose of the meeting is to as- 
sign permanent positions to the units 
which have been annihilated in the 
process of attaining a steady state. This 
procedure represents standard practice 
at the administrative level. 


From a more comprehensive view- 
point we cannot assign—we cannot 
integrate—we cannot implement this 


area, 
The courageous units, in being an- 
nihilated, who were active in this area 
have integrated it to the point where 
the application of simple arithmetical 
operations to include our efforts would 
produce only negligible effects. 


The reaction of the general public 
to this colloquim will be nonessential 
and transitory but the reaction to the 
impingement of the combat group is 
invariant. It is for this group in being 
rather to be integrated with the in- 
complete activities for which the com- 
bat groups who were active in this 
area have so comprehensively effected 
the initial implementation. 


It is preferable for this group to be 
integrated with the incompleted im- 
plementation—that from the standards 
set by these respected deceased units 
we take accelerated intensive effort— 


next page 
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that we here resolve at a high ethical 
level that the deceased shall not have 
* bad * * a . ° 
t furtherin 
ISSISSIDDI been annihilated withou u 8 . 
: = | the project—that this group under di- 
vine leadership shall implement a new 
source of unhampered activity—and 
‘ that political supervision composed of 
mn the integrated units, for the integrated is 
“a units, and by the integrated units shall 
“ not perish from the superficial area of 
4 this planet ¢ ¢ 4 
at 
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Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, Ill.—Thomas P. 
Edwards, 602 Parklawn, Danville. 


Cincinnati, , Tolle 
Eminence; Joe S. Caudill, Box 493, Jackson. 


Beckley, Cardy Co., 1900 North Narraganset, 
Chicago Sweetman, 1824 
Collinswood Rd., Columbus 21, O. 

The Beobbs-Merrill Co., — ou East 38th 
St., Indianapolis, Ind.—! C. Kennon, 6 8. 
McLean Blvd., taemphis: Tenn. 


Cadmus Books, E. M. Hale and Co., Eau 
709 South 


Claire, Wis.—Jesse L. Lair, 
Hamilton St., Georgetown. 


Childeraft, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 
54, Ill.—Sara 


m, 425 West Ormsby, 

Lo 3; Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 
Fifth, Covington. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y.—Wendell L. Trapp, 118 
Lakeview Drive, Eminence.—Eric Davis, 
Route 1, Jackson, Tenn. 


F. E. Compton and Co., 1000 North Dearborn, 
10, Il.—Mrs. Virginia Tippett, 
1612 hester, Louisville. 
Doubleday and Co. — ? unior Literary 
Guild, Garden City, N. a Taylor, 
P.O. Box 19127, Louisville 1 


The Economy Co., Atlanta, gee Thomp- 
son, 2347 toga Dr., Louisville. 
Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Jun- 


for, ve., o 11, — 
ee ee ee ee See 


'. 


Follett Publishing Co.—Charles Greer. 311 
Apollo Drive, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

George F. Cram Co.—Central School Supply 
Co., 315-17 West Main, Louisville 2. 


Ginn and Co., 205 West Wacker Drive, Chi- 
itley Ci! 


; 


Smi 
Ohio; Mrs. 
n Worthington, 214 Floral 


The Gregg Publishing Co.—C. Ray Noblett, 
Jr., 4655 Chase Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Harcourt, Braee and Company, 221 N. La 
Salle, Chicago 1—Don Chapin, 109 N. Ash- 
land Ave., Lexington. 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


Harr Wagner Publishing Co.—Sam _ Long, 
707 Browder St., Dallas, Tex. 


Harlow Publishing Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
~ Leon Cook, 523 Spanish Ct., Louisville 


D. C. Heath and Co., 1815 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago 16, Ill.—J. Mt og Pride, Fairlane 
Drive, Murray; F. Grizzell, General 
Consultant, Box Son, Mt. Sterling; Patricia 
Maxwell, Consultant, 117 Adams St., Bowl- 
ing Green. 

Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.—Bobby McGuire, 6800 Green 
Meadow Circle, Louisville. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass.—Curtis Shirley, 130 Ransom Ave., 

n. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P.O. 

Box 5 ‘ort. 

Laidlaw Brothers, River Forest, Ill.—Hugh 

ee 251 Idlehour Dr., onecngiamaa Carlos 
H. Lannon, 706 Troy, Hickman. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 West Lake, Chicago 
Il.—J. Minor "Stuart, Dickson, Tenn.; 
Shelby Winfrey, Berea. 


Lyons and Carnahan Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill.—Elmer Barker, Winchester. 


Macmillan Ce., 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, 
Ill.—Charles Carrington, 2010 } Seeenen Way, 
Louisville; Gladys Wickwire, 607 llth St., 
Vincennes, > 

McCormick Mathers Co.. Columbus, 0.— 
Leonard H. Harris, Jr., 702 Fairview Ave., 
pen Green. 

A. oe and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South ‘Fitth St., Louisville. 

F. A, oan Sa sg Co., panna, Y— 
E. F. Glenn, R. #3, Fredonia 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.— 
— A. Shipp, 104 Schoberth Place, Ver- 


— cia and Co., Chicago, Ill.—James 
. Bradley, 1056 Fontaine Rd., Lexington. 


Rew, Petersen and Co., Evanston, Ill.—H. K. 
Hamblen, 2526 Windsor Ave., Owensboro. 


—- Research Associates, 259 East Erie &t., 
go 11, Ill.—Dr. Arnold, Staff 
je 1921 2ist St., Bowling Green. 


Scott, Foresman Ce., 433 East Erie St., Chi- 
cago 11, Il.—J. Ray Binford, Versailles; 
Irene Reynolds, 3028 Sherbrooke Rd., Louis- 

le 


Charles 5 gt Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, 


E. C. Seale and le 1053 E. 54th St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.—Mrs. W. Hickman Baldree, 4 
Tanner Court, Frankfort. 


Silver Burdett Co., 4700 Chase Ave., Chicago 
30, Il.—Austin Durham, 14 Miami Parkway, 
Fort Thomas. 


The L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249-259 West Erie 
Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y.—Bobby Jones, 1630 
Meadowthorpe Ave., Lexington. 


South-Western Publishing Ce., 5101 Madison 
Road, Cincinnati, O.— Walter H. Green- 
wood, 326 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, Tenn. 


Steck Co., Austin, Texas—H. W. Stubbs, Box 
618, Lexington. 

Weber Costello Ce.—Roy D. Carter, 249 Ken- 
neth Dr., Nashville, Tenn. 


Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 


The John C. Winston Coe., 5641 Northwest 
Highway, Chicago 46, Ill.—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown; Bobby B. McGuire, 6800 Green 
Meadow Circle, Louisville 7; Miss W. Vir- 
wy i 2224 Waterdale Terrace, Louis- 


World Book Co., 2126 Prairie A Chicago 
16, Ill—Harold Holcomb, 141 “Boring St., 
Scottsville. 


World Book Encyclopedia, 85 East Gray St., 
Columbus, O.— Mrs. Callison, 211 


Logan, "14 Audrey Ave., 

Louise Hopkins, Wingo; Ky 

209 Taylor Dr., ; Harry 

Third National Bank "Bldg. Nashville ¥ 
enn. 








Offers you a 
WIDE CHOICE 
of 


PROGRAMS 





SUMMER 


Let a summer on Peabody's air-conditioned 
campus stretch your mind and stir your imagi- 
nation while you enjoy the beautiful and relax- 
ing experience of summer study at the very 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


© FULL SUMMER SESSION —June 12- August 18 
© EARLY SUMMER TERM —June 12 - July 15 
LATE SUMMER TERM 
INTERSESSION 
© WORKSHOPS 


Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 


“A seuthern school with national and international recognition." 


—August 21 - September 1 


doorway of Tennessee's vast recreational and 
sight-seeing area—Tennessee’s Great Lakes of 
the South, Great Smokies, and the historical Old 
South. Write today for SUMMER BULLETIN. 


—July 17 - August 18 


—short, intensive courses 
in specialized fields. 
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Editor’s Note 


on that page. 


felt you would want to finish it. 





This is the first time we have ever had an article 
“continued from last month."’ This was, frankly, an 
oversight on our part when Mrs. Norton's article 
on the DCT page in March said ‘Please turn to 
page 37"’ and we failed to include the ‘‘runover”’ 


This was such an excellent statement that we 








We are all familiar with the “This 
is Your Life” medium for recalling the 
past achievements of honored guests. 
This type of program never grows too 
old to be enjoyed, as a different story 
evolves from the life of each new 
honoree. 

One local unit has established the 
custom of unveiling an enlarged, 
framed picture of the teacher, proper- 
ly inscribed, to be hung in the teach- 
ers’ lounge or other appropriate room. 
Another school has purchased a beauti- 
ful bronze plaque mounted on a wal- 
nut base. As a teacher retires, his 
name, date of retirement, and number 
of years of service are inscribed on 
the plaque. This, too, is hung in a 
place of honor. 


Do you, as a classroom teachers 
organization, invite your retired mem- 
bers to at least one of your social 
meetings each year? And, do you see 
that transportation is provided for 
those who could not otherwise attend? 


Do you lend your support in the 
formation of a Retired Teachers Asso- 
ciation? 


Do you have a contact person in 
your organization who is willing and 
able to give retired teachers advice 
and information on developments in 
education and the teaching profession? 


Do you send them yearbooks and 
minutes of the association meetings? 


Retirement 


with Recompense 


Continued from March, page 15 
Prepared by Willie B. Norton 


Do you ever ask them to serve on 
committees or to take part in a pro- 
gram? 


Have you thought of presenting 
them with certificates of honorary life 
membership, along with a list of serv- 


ices that you would gladly undertake 


in their behalf? 


As we become engulfed in the many 
responsibilities that are constantly be- 
ing thrust upon us, we afe prone to 
lose our true sense of values, and to 
forget some of the vitally important 
obligations that are ours as a profes- 
sion. We must not permit the neglect 
of our retired teachers to fall into this 
category. ¢$ ¢ ¢ 











MIND. 


“PARTICIPATE! 


PARACHUTES - LIFEBOATS 


AND 


INSURANCE 


ALL MUST BE PLANNED — AHEAD 
TEACHERS MUST BE PREPARED FOR DISABILITY TO ENJOY SECURITY AND PEACE OF 


207 Kentucky City and County School Districts Realize This Fact and Offer the Security 
of KEA GROUP INCOME PROTECTION to their Members. 


IF YOUR SCHOOL DISTRICT SPONSORS THE 


KEA GROUP PLAN 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


KENTUCKY GROUP OFFICE 
202 FRANCIS BUILDING 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


IF NOT — INVESTIGATE! 
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at Spencer Press 
The Editors 





Herbert S. Zim, Editor in Chief 


Our Wonderful World 


The new 18-volume reference for young people,in thematic organization that 
meets the demands of present-day curriculum. Based on comprehensive re- 
search (Shores-Rudman, University of Illinois), the scope of information is 
wider in many areas to answer questions today’s young people ask . . . that 
yesterday’s conventional encyclopedia can’t answer. On the premise that a 
“factual answer is not enough,” the editors have succeeded in making every 
answer in Our Wonderful World a beginning, not an end. 


Ruth Hunt, Editor in Chief 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia 


A 20-volume reference set, especially strong in science, to meet present-day 
needs. Authoritative, with 16 Nobel Prize winners among the many distin- 
guished contributors. The American Peoples Encyclopedia is specifically edited 
for the “‘grown-up”’ mind—not the “‘childish” one, but it is written for the 
understanding of young people. 
Dean Robert B. Downs, University of Illinois—Advisory American Editor 
Dr. W. Stewart Wallace, University of Toronto—Advisory Canadian Editor 


Marjorie Barrows, Editor in Chief 


The Children’s Hour 


Each story, biography, and poem in each of the 16 delightful volumes is 
included because it is an overwhelming. favorite with young people (based on 
preliminary research with 120,000 teachers, librarians, and boys and girls). 
Each selection is complete in itself... with beginning, middle, and end. In 
Volume I, for example, there are 25 complete stories that would cost over 
$40.00, if purchased separately. The Children’s Hour is a true collection, not a 
“set,” a unique and valuable contribution for introducing children to the 
world of good literature. 





Every School and Library Representative of 
Spencer Press is a qualified, experienced, pro- 
fessional educator in his own right. Call or write 
your Spencer Representative and let him help 
you discover the many ways these books can 
work for you. 





TEACHERS-—for profitable 
summer work, write: 

James Parker, Vice President 
Spencer Press, Inc. 











James W. Oxendine, B.S. and M.S. University of Miss. 
and Bethel College 
Former Teacher in Mississippi 


2461 Fairbrook Drive, Nashville 14, Tennessee 





Spencer Press, inc. 


School and Library Division# 179 North Michigan Avenue « Chicago 1, Illinois 
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PHOENIX ESTATES 


Announces 


A RETIREMENT CITY 


Fifteen Miles East of Phoenix, Arizona 


In The Finest Winter Climate in The Nation 


NO SMOG NO HURRICANES NO EARTHQUAKES 


A Place to Retire to Live — Not to Die 


One Bedroom Apartments, with Large Living 
Room, Bath, Kitchen-Dinette, Two Large Closets, 


and Carport $9,000.00 $270.00 Down $65.00 Monthly 
Two Bedroom Homes, with Large Living Room, $9,250.00 $300.00 $72.00 

Kitchen-Dinette, Bath, Three Large Closets, and to to Down to 

Carport . $11,250.00 $340.00 $86.00 Monthly 


Three Bedroom Homes, with Large Living Room, 
Dinette, Kitchen, Bath, Five Large Closets, and 
Carport $11,950.00 $358.50 Down $95.50 Monthly 


Three Per Cent Discount for Cash Monthly payments include 


Principal, Interest, 
Taxes and Insurance 


Located immediately adjoining modern shopping center, Motels, Churches, and Public Golf Course. 


Swimming pool, Shuffle Board, Roque Courts, and Recreation Building for Dancing and Public Meetings, 
on the Grounds. Tools and equipment for hobbies will be provided. 


ALL HOUSES AND APARTMENTS WILL BE BUILT TO REQUIREMENTS AND UNDER THE INSPECTION OF THE 
* FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION. 


For Information, Without Obligation, write or wire: 


Phoenix Estates 
P. O. Box 729 
Mesa, Arizona 
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Another KEA Service . . . 


TEACHER-POSITION LISTING SERVICE 


The TEACHER-POSITION LISTING SERVICE is 
available to KEA members who might wish to change 
positions, and to administrators who have the responsi- 
bility of filling teaching vacancies. 

A list of teachers registered with the TEACHER- 
POSITION LISTING SERVICE will be made avail- 
able to all superintendents in Kentucky; a list of all 
vacancies sent to this office by superintendents will be 
made available to teachers who have registered with 
the TEACHER-POSITION LISTING SERVICE. 

Lyndle Barnes, KEA Director of Special Services, is 
in charge of this service, and any inquiries concerning 
it should be directed to him. 

It should be understood that this is not a placement 
bureau, but is merely an attempt to bring teachers and 
vacancies together. This added service is another way 
in which KEA attempts to help its members. 





If you are intrested in registering with the Teacher-Position Listing Service, fill out the form below 








y ee ee ee ee ee ee were ee eee eee | 

TEACHER - POSITION LISTING SERVICE 

Kentucky Education Association | 
SCR euus ie aera ca ost Cea aaa 2303 SOUTH THIRD STREET Sepia cet ean awhile Guta eleas x 

date LOUISVILLE 8, KY. date received 

a a Ds eats hee ap pea ce. 5 aR RUE RIE Mowe WE TRIE BEG ies SOE AAA PICA) sls SH nkOR BKM DL as WSO ae AES Co | 

surname first middle | 

Contact | 

a PR PTE Spree Pe. ee ee yas Ee POE ee Te wees ts as fue nin ke © OR nits, Sn Ee age an GEO OS | 

| 

ee PI a PRC es ee Rr eT a ates pics “tm Wass oBidmmjereenatwe.« nahh asim | 

Sex Race Age Degrees | 

ea ee ge MR ak in dda cy cup aiaiis sl,gapagaberne ses | 

Yrs. Exp. Last place taught (School System) Geographical Preference ; 

SEM SEE PAWS SS Sie baka SR ER So Ase oa eee se jaen work oy NE ees SSS gigi lee e-em Nao a | 

Position Desired in order of Preference | 

(REA ESR TE ANAT, TSR RERUN i NE rte ES gO aC aCe | 

| Institution where credentials are available | 

| 

Please send my name to administrators: Yes............. DOD ie 6 So's siesarotal Member of KEA: Yes ..........-... Oe ere tee fe ee | 

(Notify KEA immediately when you are no longer available.) 

csc eis i Ni li Wen i tne til ened al tines Wing ces ti een ei 1 
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THE GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEE STORE COMPANY 
WELCOMES YOU TO LOUISVILLE AND K. E. A. 





Won’t you drop in our hospitality room for a visit and a cup of coffee. 


Wednesday, April 5, from 9:00 until 6:00 P.M., Parlor A-Kentucky Hotel 


Wext toa RAISH inPAY 


membership 


G*E+S offers your family. 
x highest quality merchandise 
‘everything for daily living 
“« lowest everyday prices 
+ 36 departments — over 70,000 items 
+ open 7 days 4 week ‘til Christmas 











All Educators are invited to visit GE'S, the complete one-stop 
department store with savings in every purchase. 


THE GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEE STORE COMPANY 
5200 Crittenden Drive ¢ Across from International Harvester 
Louisville 13, Kentucky °¢ EMerson 6-4581 
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1961 


SUMMER 
PROGRAM 


Six-Week Session 
July 3-August 11 


Post Session 
August 14-25 


QAABNnO 














@ Degree and certification courses 
ine 
elementary and junior high 
education 
secondary math and science 
industrial arts 





vocational-industrial education 
elementary school administra- 
tion 


@ Distinguished resident and visit- 
ing faculty 


@ Modern 100 acre campus in 
beautiful Central New York 


@ Lakeside dormitories 


@ Outstanding cultural and recre- 
ational facilities 


@ Low tuition 





For further information 
and catalog write: 


SUMMER SESSION 
State University of New York 
College of Education 
Oswego, New York 











| Yours for the Hehing _| 


It’s later than you think. Right now 
is the time to check over the items in 
this column. Indicate on the coupon 
which you can use and your requests 
will be forwarded to the advertisers 
promptly. Please be sure to fill in your 
address completely and without ab- 
breviations. 

148. Full Color Brochure show- 
ing the many travel attractions in 
Mississippi — the Delta, Vicksburg, 
Natchez, Jackson, State Parks and 
Gulf Coast. (State of Mississippi) 


149. Brochure of sample gift tie 
ribbon and gift wrap paper. It sug- 
gests ways to earn money for group 
activities. (O & W Gift Tie) 


4, Literature with information 
about the Mason Protected Fund Rais- 
ing plans for schools and school 


groups. (Mason Candies, Inc.) 


27. Graded Catalog of books for 
elementary and junior high schools 
and Classified Catalog of Books for 
high school libraries. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company ) 


34. For Better, Faster Reading 
A four-page brochure describes and 
illustrates the Rateometer, a motor- 
driven device for improving reading 
rate and comprehension; the Eye-Span 
Trainer, a simple hand operated card 
shutter for improving reading skill; 
and the Flash-Tachment, for convert- 
ing a 2x2 slide or filmstrip projector 


into a tachistoscope. (Audio-Visual 
Research ) 
“115,yReprint: “Presidents of the 


States” and the biography of 
John F. Kennedy from the 1961 
World Book Encyclopedia. (Field En- 
terprises Educational Corp.) 


127. Poison Ivy Posters for class- 
room display—11”x14” in color illus- 
trating and describing Poison Ivy, Oak 
and Sumac. Also miniatures for distri- 
bution to pupils. (Ivy-Dry Corpora- 
tion ) 

135. Curriculum Guide, for Sci- 
ence and Social Studies, to aid in 
selection of LOOK - READ - LEARN 
Books to broaden understanding of 
these subjects in intermediate grades. 
(Melmont Publishers, Inc.) 








WASHINGTON 


needs many more good teachers 
Splendid Opportunities 
Salaries 
Ideal Climate 
Liberal Certification 
Excellent Retirement 
Federal Social Security 
Modern Equipment 


For further information write to 
WASHINGTON TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
3141 Arcade Bidg. Seattle 1, Wash. 








Middle Atlantic Teachers’ Agency 
Primary, Elementary, Jr. High and 
Secondary Positions. $4,400-$11,550. 
Credit for Experience. All grades and 
subjects. Age to 70. Apply today. 
Middle Atlantic Teachers’ Agency 
"Dept. K-1, Box 243, Newark, Delaware 





H AD 
We are fortunately situated in a high-demand, 
high-selary area. Kindergarten | thry college. 


Apply now on no-obligation basis 
TEACHERS PERSONNEL —- 











State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chi Illinois 


1, 


148. 149. 4. 27. 





Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


” 34, 115. 127. 135. 


‘Te eC ee? MEP PE en) Cee ee ee ee 


Se O10 a 6 6 2B 6 e.6.6 6 60 016 © 666.0 6.0 6.6 6:60 0.0 6 


Available only in the United States of America 
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EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


Richmond, Kentucky 


SUMMER SESSION 1961—JUNE 12 through AUGUST 4 


Courses offered in every department of the College leading to 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Master of Arts. 


Special courses leading to certification of teachers 


Concerts presented by band and orchestra of Stephen Foster 
Music Camp each Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday. 


EASTERN HOPES TO HAVE 
RECORD K.E.A. ATTENDANCE 


Alumni, former students, and 
friends of the College are invited to 
visit Eastern’s headquarters in the 
Lobby of the Brown Hotel during the 
meeting of the Kentucky Education 
Association and to attend the Eastern 
Breakfast in the Roof Garden of the 
Hotel Friday morning, April 7, at 
8 o'clock, CST. A new and interest- 
ing program is planned by the new 
administration of the College and a 
record turnout for all events is ex- 
pected. 





OTHER SCHEDULED DATES 


ALUMNI DINNER 
in the Keen Johnson Student Union Building 


Saturday, May 27, 1961, 6:00 p.m. 


BACCALAUREATE SERVICE 
in Hiram Brock Auditorium 
Sunday, May 28, 10:45 a.m. 
COMMENCEMENT PROGRAM 
in Hiram Brock Auditorium 


Wednesday, May 31, 10:00 a.m. 





For bulletin and further information write: 
THE REGISTRAR 
EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


APRIL, 1961 
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Come many announcements, news items, poems, 


suggestions, and other materials . . . 





Edlitovs Donk 


Becoming a Better Teacher 


The special feature in the NEA 
Journal for April is concerned with 
ways in which teachers can improve 
their performance and how they can 
go about doing this. 

In addition, there will be articles or 
features of interest to almost every type 
of educational specialist. There will be 
material on social studies for bright 
students, elementary school discipline, 
communism, job opportunities, future 
teachers, books, arithmetic, key people 
in the federal government, and the ad- 
ministrative challenge of the kinder- 
garten. 

The NEA Journal is generally rated 
as the best professional education mag- 
azine in the world. 


Father-Daughter 


Biggest worry of a doting 
father is a dating daughter. 


Life Expectancy 


Thousands of women could 
add years to their lives... 
by telling the truth. 


National Library Week 


The importance of school libraries 
in the pursuit of quality education will 
be stressed in the nationwide observ- 
ance of National Library Week, April 
16-22, 1961. This is a “week” in which 
all educational groups should partici- 
pate. 


KEA Convention 
Transportation 


Airborne TV 
Six Kentucky schools (five in Louis- 


Arrangements have been mad¢// ville and one in Alexandria) will be 


for special buses to run be- 
tween the downtown hotels 
and the State Fairgrounds 
Coliseum for the General Ses- 
sions of the KEA Convention. 
They will leave the down- 
town area every few minutes 
and travel an express route 
to the Fairgrounds in 15 min- 
utes. The fare will be 35 cents 
each way. Schedules will be 
posted throughout the down- 
town area. 

In addition, taxicabs will be 
available, and the map on 
page 10 shows the expressway 
route for cars. 


Teacher Retirement Report 


The current (20th) annual report 
of the Teachers’ Retirement System has 
been distributed. There are some inter- 
esting figures to be discovered there: 
(1) the average anauity being paid has 
more than tripled in the past twenty 
years; (2) the percentage of receipts 
going to administrative costs is much 
less than it was twenty years ago; (3) 
the 1960 legislature was only the third 
one to appropriate as much as was re- 
quested for teacher retirement; (4) 
more than 2000 persons withdraw their 


contributions almost every year; (5) . 


the total receipts of the system have in- 
creased from about $1.6 million, in 
1944-45, to about $10.9 million, in 
1959-60; and (6) the total assets of 
the system are about $66 million. 


Pneumonoultramicroscopicsilicovolcanokoniosis 
This word means, “a lung disease caused by volcanic dust.” 
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“demonstration schools” in the new air- 
borne television instruction program. 
These schools will be “showplaces” 
where school people, parents, and stu- 
dents can visit and observe educational 
telecasts originating in an airplane 
flying high over Purdue University at 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

More than 500,000 students from 31 
schools in six states are expected to 
use these instructional telecasts this 
spring, and many thousands of others 
are expected to watch an adequate re- 
ceiving system in operation and to see 
how televised instruction can be used 
in the classroom. 

Arrangements to observe these ex- 
perimental telecasts can be made by 
writing Dr. J. J. Oppenheimer at the 
University of Louisville, or Dr. O. E. 
Bissmeyer at the University of Ken- 
tucky. 


Future Buildings 


One prediction made by ad- 
ministration experts in the 
U. S. Office of Education is 
that school buildings of the 
future will have more flexi- 
bility . . . movable walls. . . 
multiple use designs ... where 
land costs are high, under- 
ground auditoriums and ele- 
mentary grades in the lower 
floors of apartment buildings 

- windowless schools .. . 
year around air conditioning. 

The total report, of which 
this is a part, will appear soon 
in School Life. 
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AGAIN EXTENDS A 
CORDIAL INVITATION... 


To all alumni, former students, and friends 
to visit Western’s K.E.A. headuarters in the 
lobby of the Brown Hotel. College repre- 
sentatives will be in attendance at the Head- 
quarters throughout the entire K.E.A. session. 
You are invited to make Western’s head- 
quarters your headquarters. 


Western’s thirty-ninth annual K.E.A. Breakfast 
will be held in the Crystal Ballroom of the Brown 
ae Hotel on Friday morning, April 7, at 8 o'clock. 
Pictured here is a part of the crowd of Westerners 
who filled the Crystal Ballroom to capacity at Tickets for the K.E.A. Breakfast will be on sale 
Western's 1960 K.E.A. Breakfast. at Western’s Headquarters. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL AT WESTERN 


JUNE 12 to AUGUST 4 


Full program of undergraduate courses will be offered in all regular departments. Graduate Divi- 
sion will begin offering twenty-four hours beyond the Master of Arts degree in Education. In 
addition, the graduate program will offer courses leading to the various certificates issued on grad- 
uate credits by the State Department of Education. Opportunity will also be offered graduate students 
for study leading to the Master of Arts degree in Education with a major in the student’s teaching area. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE SUMMER PROGRAM AT WESTERN 


@ Science and Mathematics Institute for high ® Driver Education 


school teachers © Special courses and conferences on Kentucky 


® Science Training Program for high school life and culture 
students © Prominent speakers and entertainers will ap- 
@ Mental Health Workshop pear at weekly college assemblies 

© Remedial Reading and Reading Clinic ® Workshop in visual education 


© Guided tours to places of special and histori- @ Annual Superintendents’ Conference on Fri- 
cal interest day, July 21 


For Further Information, Write to President Kelly Thompson 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 








if undeliverable return to 
Kentucky Education Association 
2303 South Third St. 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 
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for teachers of- 
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A SPECIAL SUMMER INSTITUTE.... 


SEVENTY-FIVE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS from throughout Kentucky—instruct- 
ors in biology, chemistry, mathemnatics and physics—will attend an institute at the 
University of Kentucky June 19-August 11 under the sponsorship of the National 
Science Foundation. The institute is designed to upgrade the quality of science 
and mathematics teaching at the secondary level, and participants will have an op- 
portunity to work closely with outstanding University professors and scientists in 
studying the many problems of teaching. 








This is but another way in which the University of Kentucky serves the people of 
our Commonwealth. : 


Summer Session—June 19-Aug. 11 


WA) 
For information about admission, on courses offered, write to 
ae - 
pr 


THE REGISTRAR 
University of .Kentucky 
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